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A “coward” in a military 


enemy hesitates to do so; but 


Js @wardice Grable? 2222: 


Opinions of Famous Soldiers and Sailors. 


coward is a terrible thing for a man. He is 
odoics bayend pity, beneath pols and yet it is an 


win sor ie it a case of once a coward 8a 


eral Lukg O’Connor, V.C. : 
Paar ah man is nervous under his “Baptism 
of fire,” or when confronted with any great danger 
for the first time. Indeed, so far as soldiers are 
concerned, I should not give much for the man who 
was not nervous on first going into action, and see 
the killed and wounded. For unless you fear 
death God in His winoom asey and ‘ou, and unless 
fear your enemy in the sense of having a proper 
Ps him, yea are not likely to a good 
soldier. 
reckless spirit who fears nothing is apt to 
bate disaster in’ his train, and to fai] in his duty 
by running unnecessary risks. Therefore I hold it 
no weakness, but on the contrary a good sign, that 
a man should be somewhat nervous the first time he 


ee cen nervousness and cowardice there is 
a great difference, which I will endeavour to illustrate 
by a little story. - 

One day, when I was in the Crimea, a boy of a 
midshipman came into the trenches for the first time. 


th 
a natural but silly thing to do, for of course 
bullet had by the 


t an excellent target for the 
saree. to control himself. The 
and shell until the polly oat aed ian ~~ . 

unti captain re is i 
coward could not hie ao that; he would have 
gy ged ole : ai to see some 

easant experience 

exam) of sowarklee. In one case the offender was 


an who, apart from this failing, was an 
excellent ‘soldier in all other . He simply 
conld not control himself in the presence of danger. 


is soon by experi- 
cowardice ee 

isa defect 

or . for 

which there is no 

remedy. 


Admiral Sir John Ommanney Hopkins, G.C.B. 


In to the ion, “Is Cowardice Curable?” 
"in ion it is not though the naturally timid 
individ may. be capable of heroism if his mo: 
fibre is strong. The brave are lion-hearted by nature 


is 
but the ordinary character is much what his mo 


force makes him in 


E. H. Seymour, G.C.B. 

your question “Ts Cowardice Curable?” 
or “No,” I say “Yes.” 

lefines what cowardice is. It is many 


me 
simply do not believe him. 
of life is that everybody is afraid 
one + timid shout—svmething. Of Lnis I have 
hich time does not allow me to 


Also, states of health, hours of the day or night, 
temperature even, affect many minds as regards 


Ali rights reserved.) 


os gene N nd, 


that is only one form of many 

airs of sowardion 
History tells us of warriors 

who at times have shown w' 


hat 
a to be timidity, but 
on most occasions have i erty great Pos 


But in short, as “Grief flieth to death,” and many 
passions will overpower the fear of it, so what may 
pass under the namo of cowardice is often but a 
passing weakness; and in most persons worthy of the 
aame of man may, I believe, be overcome, 


een 7 


Major-General E. H. Sartorius, V.C. 

You ask my opinion as to whether “Cowardice is 
Curable?” Yes, I think so. Sense of duty, sensitive- 
ness to the opinions of others, and a great wish to 
protect fon danger some cherished object (s0 often 
the case with women) are so many influences which 
can and do overcome that physical weakness. 

There are rare cases of men who may be said to 
have had no sense of fear; but the majority are not so 
constituted, and are largely influenced by the feelings 
mentioned above, “who fear but do.” 

Naturally, the 


Siredtncte tke S Lilgotareced 
2 Goak, 
Admiral J. 8. coche 


(A distinguished Crimean veteran.) 
Tune is a distinction between cowardice and the 
nervousness which many experience when first exposed 
to danger in action, and which passes off, not to 


I know of one or two instances in the Crimean 
War of officers in our service who have proved them. 
selves cowards; but they were not given an oppor- 
tunity of prin J a cure, if such was possible, as 

e 


a ad to leave service. 
‘aking mysel¢ 


poe a pots 6 lea fad 


Greece 


General Sir Julius Raines, K.C.B. 

Yes, I certainly think that cowardice in a soldier 
or sailor in action is curable. A man may not, in his 
heart, feel a coward, yet when he comes in close 
contact with a brave foe he may get a sudden panic 
and turn tail. I think any man can easily overcome 
his weakness in the moment of peril, particularly 
when in battle, and in a tight corner; he is surroun- 


ded by impetuous and brave 

someles, ed hence would . 
keenly feel his degradation if he 

in the least showed the “ white 

feather.” = JO 


————s 


Admiral Hon. Sir E. R. Fre mantle, G.C.B. 

You ask my opinion “Is Cowardice Curable?” 
There are no doubt mean men, whose selfish care for 
a whole skin is incurable. They are the rats of Life, 
who should in an ideal commen? be extirpated. 
Fortunately, such men are rare. The ordinary man 
feels fear more or less, but if he is high-minded and 
public-spirited, even oy 
constitutionally he may not 
— of the “ate bery 
may be capable 

—__—————~jo—__—_ 


Farner, in the hall, had been standing for half an 
hour while Millicent and Harold bade each other 
good-night in the doorway. 

** Parting *” quoted Harold, “is such sweet sorrow 
that I could say good-night until—’ ” 

At this " the father got a Shakespearean in- 
spiration of his own and tramped down the stairs. 

He asserted “that there is too much adieu about 
nothing here.” 


NOT IN TIME. 

Manet: “My dearest Olga, I could not rest until I 
had come and made an effort to dispel the gloomy 
thoughts which, to judge from your letter yesterday, 
threatened to develop into suicidal mania. ‘Tis true 
Alfred has ihe —the wretch. Still, try to act 
like ee le girl and look out for another engage- 
ment. 

Sige: * Your advice comes too late, darling.” 

- gracious, Olga! You surely haven't taken 
poison?” 


“Well, me ; the fact is, I—I became engaged 


Tezacwer: “Johnnie, this is the worst composition 
in the class, ,and I’m going to write to your tthe 


and tell him. 
't keer if ye do; he wrote it for 


Johnnie: “ 
me.” 
ommnsiiinecatt. Snenmmemmmmmned 
Lrrrrz Errre (who has stroked the kitten until she 
has begun to purr): “Maudie, do you hear that?” . 
Sister Maudio: “Hear what?” 
Effie: “ Why, I do believe Kitty's boiling!” 
— f= 


A COSTLY MATTER, 
, Assizz prisoners have pameeg | but little faith 
in the ability of counsel assigned for their defence. 
Not long & prisoner was informed by the judge 
that his defence would be undertaken by X, “and,” 
added his lordship, “that will cost you nothing.” 
Prisoner, however, held a different view, and was 
heard to remark that his lordship “hadn't done the 
straight thing nohow.” 
“What do you mean, sir?” asked the judge sternly. 
“Well,” said the prisoner, “you said as the Court 
would provide counsel, and it was a-goin’ to cost 
nothing. If that’s my counsel,” he continued, indi- 
cating the rather diminutive gentleman who had been 
set apart for the defence, “it’s a-goin’ to cost me ten 
years, an’ no less.” 
ee ees 


JERROLD: “I can’t get any specd out of that motor- 
car you sold me. You told me you had been arrested 
six times in it.” 

(i) : “So I was, old chap. For obstructing the 
highway.” 
— eie—_— 


“I say, Jackson,” said Simpson, “I met a man 
yesterday that told me I looked very like you.” 

“Indeed,” spied Jackson, indignantly ; “give me 
his name, and I'll go and knock him down.” 

“You needu't trouble,” replied Simpson; “I did 


that myself.” 
——— fe 


A snopman in Glas was very much annoyed 
with children coming in asking the time. On one 
occasion a little boy came in and asked the time. The 
shopman told him. A minute or two had hardly 
elapsed when the little boy came running back and 
asked the same question. Tho shopman angrily 
replied: “I told you the time before.” 

little boy innocently answered: “Ah, but it's 
for another woman this time.” 


ef eer 


MAKING FUN OF PHARAOH. 

Tue fables of sop prove that the ancicnts were 
not without a liking for fun; and the remains of 
ancient art tell the same story. Examples of artistio 
humour are more common than is supposed by most 

rsons. 

A drawing on a tile in the New York Museum 
represents a cat dressed as an Egyptian lady of 
fashion. She is seated languidly in a chair, sippi 
wine out of a small bowl, and being fanned an 
offered dainties by an abject-looking tom cat, his tail 


between his legs. 

The cat Eyeres largely in the ancient comic groups 
of animal life. In a papyrus in the British Museum 
&@ flock of geese are driven by a cat, and a herd 


of goats by two wolves with crooks and wallets. One 
of the wolves is a double pipe, 

There is in the Museum of Turin a papyrus roll: 
which displays a whole series of such comical scenes. 
In the first place a lion, a crocodile, and an ape are 
giving a vocal and instrumental concert. Next comes 
an ass, dressed, armed, and sceptred like a Pharoah. 
With majestic swagger he receives the gifts pees 
to him by a cat of high degree, to whom a bull acts 
as proud conductor. 

Another picture shows a Pharaoh in the shape of a 
rat, drawn in a carriage by prancing hounds. 
He is proceeding to storm a fort garrisoned by cats 
having no arms but teeth and claws, whereas the, 
rats have battle-axcs and bows and arrows. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS MILLIONAIRE. 


Fresh List of Towns this Week. 


in Your Hand all Day To-Day and 
Aa ore show a Copy in Your Window. 


ing are the towns which will be 
renee by The Mysterious Millionaire and some 
of his assistants during this week. According to 
his weekly letter he will be in these places some 


during the afternoon of to-day (Friday) and 
time crow’ (Saturday) 3 
FROME RH SMALL HEATH 
TROWBRIDGE BANGOR BRADFORD-ON- 

N HAYWARD’S AVON (WILTS) 

Ve SURHA HEATH. AON ASTER 
LLANDUDNO DEVIZES COLWYN 
SEAFORD CHESTER- LEWES 
WESTBURY LE-STREET SMETHWICK 
BIR’ Y NEWHAVEN 


zen of his men will, if possible, pay sur- 
prise visits to the following towns: , 


DON PARKSTONE MELTON MOW- 
SORKSOP HOLYHEAD BRAY 
BURNHAM WIGSTON SURBITON 
DUNFERMLINE HORSHAM PORT 
BASTLEIGH GOOLB HERNEB BAY 
PONTYPRIDD LUDLOW WAKEFIELD 
WILMSLOW SEACOMBE WILLENHALL 


of his assistants will wander at random 
ae toe country and purchase copies in villages 
and country districts. 


dag ig A i Mill in 
t ‘erious 

BB A H the with two £5 Bank 
England notes in exchange for my copy of es 


-Inspector R. 8: ARER, lst Renfrew V: 
Seif Hall’ Gourock. = 


COPIES EXCHANGED FOR ARTICLES. 
Mr. E. Collins, 2 Queen's Gate, Victoria Park, Lower Stoke, 


, Beccles, pair of boots. 
Mr. J. Chapman, OF Bazaar, Town Hall, Portobello, 5s. worth 


ollyer, le Sti Newport, I. of W., blouse. 
binson, 8, Hed, preety , quarter-pound 
Gardner, ‘errace, Honiton, umbrella. 

2 5, Victoria eran Ryde, 1, of W., blouse. 
Lampton Ri., Hounslow, shoes, 
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COPIES BOUGHT FOR CASH. a, 
Place, Road, Hounslow, 2s. 
Bae ally Pa Road, Hounslow, 2s. 64. 
Tucker, 8 Fore Street, Totnes, Se. 
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ensie, Milton Dunoon, 1s. 
McMillan, ¢.0. Mr. MoNeill, 2 Winton Street, 
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Bt., Pollokshields, Glasgow, 2s, 
5 Gourock, 7a, 


Glasgow 

ih Wen Pot Tones, Novia’ lile of Wight, ts. 
. Isle of Wig! 
Cottag ‘oodford Green. 


: - Ashton, High Street, Rpping, Ss 
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Keep your Cash Ticket, it may mean money in your pocket. 
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One Boat Encounters an “E eo Wave’ in 
Mid toa 


Rock Hurled 


“Tus liner —— arrived at Liverpool twenty-four 
hours late, having met with severe weather in the 
Atlantic.” This is the sort of paragraph which one 
80 often notices in the ay that one eventually 
comes to think that, if a v be delayed, a storm is 
always the responsible cause. ile this is true in a 
majority of instances, it is not by any means the in- 
variable reason. 

For instance, in September last, the Red Star Liner 
Vaderland, having sailed from Antwerp for New York 
with 1,200 passengers, experienced a very strange 


mishap, 

She called at Dover, intending to make a stay of 
only a couple of hours, but while maneuvring at the 
Prince of Wales's Pier, a huge steel hawser caught 
youn al Fropeliet, and in a Taal ki haa eae 
round the whirling screw as a 2 es 
a ball of worsted. . 

AN ANCHOR CAUGHT IN AN ANCHOR 

Divers went to work at once, and found the hawser 
jam: in a solid mass between the propeller and 
the boss of the shaft so as to utterly ble the 


It took eighteen hours’ confinuous and severe labour 
before the prepeter could be cleared, and it was not 
until the following evening at eight o'clock, after 
twenty-one hours’ delay, that she was able to proceed 
on her voyage. 

A very curious experience was that of the schooner 
Jean Anderson, which one in July two years ago 
had to anchor in Aldeburgh on account of a con- 
penn wind. When the wind —— and her crew 
tried to weigh their anchor, they found that it was 
immovable. 

The windlass was double manned, they toiled and 
strained until with a crash the windlass itself broke 
down and left them completely helpless. 

A tug had to be w for to extricate the vessel 
and then it was found that their own anchor was foul 
= another jaa ae heavier amor and chain — 

been drop some unknown, perhaps 
many years belore. y were literally anchored to 
an guekce. 


MISTAKEN FOR A WHALE. 

After an adventurous voyage of three months and 

nine days, the life-boat Mradd, which is shaped like an 
, and was built to compete for the prize offered at 

e St. Louis Exhibition for the best life-boat, reached 
New York from Salesund, Norway. She had had 
many extraordinary experiences on the way, having 
been at various times nearly sunk by an ocean liner, 
fouled by an icefloe, and dismantled by a blizzard, 
which left her drifting helpless for five weeks. 

But the strangest incident of all which befell her 
was that, while in this helpless condition, a Nor- 
wegian whaler mistook her for a whale, and actually 
fired at her with a whale bomb cannon. Naturally, 
the unlucky crew were afraid to go on deck, anil re- 
mained below until the whaler, evidently perceiving 
her mistake, eered off and Icft her alone to 
make repairs. : 

Mention of whales brings to mind the fact that 
these monsters of the deep have on several occasions 
been responsible for delays, or worse, to vessels. Not 
long ago the steamship Sierra, arriving at San Fran- 
cisco from Australia, reported that, while off the coast 
and steaming at sixteen knots, she had struck a h 
whale, breaking its back and cutting into it so i y 
that enormous carcase stuck fast upon her keel. 

RUNNING THROUGH A “ ROCK.” 

The crew, under the impression that they had struck 
a rock, were terrified. It was necessary to reverse 
engines, back the vessel, in order to clear her from 
the dead whale, and even then, eo severe had the 
shock been, they had to steam the rest of the way at 

uced 


the Japanese cruiser 


While Another Has Her 
jas Ene Seereet y's 


red , 
Again, just over a year i 
Takachico, flying along at full cighteen an hour, 
on its way to attack the Russians at er grog oe 
charged a whale which is reliably reported to have 
been one hundred feet long. 
Fortunately for the cruiser, her steel prow and 
t speed enabled her to cut right through the un- 
focky cetacean. She then slowed down to see if any 
damage was done, but found none, and, procceding 
on her way, steamed for a mile through water 
encrimsoned with the blood of her unsuspecting 
victim. 


‘An experience, in its way unparalleled, befell the 


hesrings 
ploughed right through them, killing tens of 
with her paddle wheels. ick we 
ag of the steamer was considerably affected 


Strange commotions occurring at the bottom of the 
sea sometimes affect the vessels which plough, is 
surface. fine February morning, the great 
Star Liner Teutonic, tearing along at her usual speed, 
all of a sudden met a wall of water, a monstrous wave 
which swept the tall ship from stem to stern, thu 

dering down on hatches and deck-houses, snapping 
iron rails, breaking off pipes as though they were made 
of clay, and even throwing down the men in the crow’s 
nest. It was, without any rs a earthquake wave 
caused by seismic convulsion at the bottom of the deep 


Atlantic. 
, Ships have been scuttled by rats, overweighted by 
ice from freezing waves, struck by stones ejected from 
submarine volcanoes; but the strangest of all ses 
adventures was that which befcll the Belgian steamer 
Galileo, on her way north from Bahia to New York. 
When about seventy miles south of Barbadoes, 8 
fierce rain storm broke, then suddenly followed 
thunder in cracks like the reports of huge guns, louder 
than any aboard had ever heard before. “Then,” says 
an officer of the ship, “a zigzag crack appeared across 
the sky, and as I live to tell it, the whole great mass 
of cloud split, parted, and out of the sky 
came a solid mass of rock or iron or earth. 
It struck the sea with a deafening report right in 
front of our bows, sending up a wall of water nearly 
as high as the masts.” The engines stopped, the crew 
and passengers went nearly mad with panic, but when 
the first shock had passed it was found that no serious 
damage had been done, and after a short delay the vessel 
was put on her course again and continued her voyage. 


ee 9 
DECIDED BEFOREHAND. 

In Cochrane, Alabama, the affairs of civil justice 
are administered by a judge, who is also a capable 
and enthusiastic farmer. 

One cloudy spring afternoon a Court was convened 
to try a peculiarly tortuous and perplexing case. He 
listened uneasily for a time, with growing unrest, 
every now and then casting a quick glance through 
the nearest window. : 

ue wes sbesnyed, At aa . pias a slip s paper, 
scribble a few words, e the document beneath 8 
Mer paper-weight, and reach for his hat. 

“ ptain,” he called cheerily, “excuse ine for inter 
ruptin’ you, suh; you go right on with your argu. 
ment, which is a one. It’s suah goin’ to rair 
this evening, gentlemen, an’ I got to set cut my 

tatoes right away. But you go right on, captain! 

hen you and the major get through, you'll find 
my decision under this heah paper-wcight.” 

And the door closed upon an astonished orator. 


>—=—_0co ‘ 
Tue New Boarper: “Why docs the landlady pe 
sist in burning the sausages black every morning {” 
The Old Timer: “Don't you know? She's in 
mourning for her dog.” 
OL 
O'Tootz: “Give me a shave.” 
New Barber: “Have you got your own mug?” 
O'Toole: “Me own mug, is it? An’ do yez think 
Td be after goin’ around wid another felly’s face atop 
me showlders?” 
>=S0Cce~< 
Frest American Citizen: ‘Yes, sir, I lived for 
twenty years in the city of Tintackville, out in 
Dakota.’ 
Second American Citizen: “Did you really? What 
awfully bad shots they must be out in Tintackville.” 
° 


_—SOC~< 
Frrenp: “I didn’t know you painted.” 
Host: “I don’t.” 
Friend: “But your portrait says, ‘Thomas Newrich 
—by himself.’” 
ost: “Well, ain’t I by myself? There ain't 
nobody else about.” 


> 20 C=—— 
WONDERFUL WOMEN. ; 

Tue ways of man are passing strange, but what 
shall be said of those of woman? 

The scene was a police-court, and the woman in 
the witness-box was displaying that curious quali 
which is known as loyalty to the human brute whom 
she had had the bad taste to marry. . 

Her face was swathed in bandages, but she ac- 
counted for each of her hurts by layirig them to the 
account of various imaginary “ accidents,” and insisted 
that the lout in the dock was a model of all the 
matrimonial virtues. At last the patience of the 
Court was worn out, 

“Now, look here, ma’am,” said the magistrate. “I 
must remind you that this is a court of law, and 
that perjury is a criminal offence. Be carcful what 
you say. "Who was it that bit your ear in such a 
snocking manner?” 

The poor creaturo hesitated a moment—it secmed 
that wifely loyalty was about to succumb—and then 
she smiled reassuringly at the man in the dock. 

“Please, sir,” she faltered, “I—I did it myself.” 


Wianing numbers publie:ed ia this week's SMITH’S WEEXLY. 


A PAGE OF MIXED GOODS. 
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Sort indeed would be man’s existence on earth, 
did not his superior intelligence and ingenuity enable 
him to overcome the hundred and one dangers which 
dsily and hourly menace life. 

great importance towards the preservation of 
health and vitality is a plentiful supply of farm and 
roduce. Necessity has taught the farmer 

-grower how to ward off the attacks of frost 


derness. 
The strawberry crop is one of the most valuable 


grower suffers 
ld nip the 
the 


These 
it, thus 


crop. 

may be sold for a good price, making 

profit on the land. 
Another crop which would in many czses be ruined 

but for similar precautions is the scarlet runner, a 


bean which, at the beginning of 


R 2s 
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outward and visible sign of an engagement is 
a ring, and whenever a girl gives her promise to & 
‘man he should give her an engagement symbol 
that is his duty, and it is neither right nor fair if 


Yet, there are plenty of engaged 
do not wear engagement rings, and I am quite sure 
these girls ile over the matter. I have heard a 
young man say that if a girl loved a man an engage- 

A fellow like that isn’t 
husband would the man 


ie to-day who 


ing is the one 


a man is he who withholds it? 
But, and let oy remember this, 
not a di 


need 


E 


she gets, 


pl Of course, a girl likes to show 

of a C) » but go long as it is an, engage 

ment of any kind a girl ehould be proud of it— 

* not as what it is a symbol of. 
t 


that she is engaged. 
It’s rather a delicate matter for a girl to ask a man 
for a ring, after she has accepted his offer, and he 


t 
all 


must to become proficient at cricket is keen 

eyesight, ‘yet a match between two elevens entirely 

composed of people who are absolutely blind is by 

nfrequent occurrence in the groun of 

the Normal College for the Blind at Upper Norwood. 

It seems strange to see the blind fiel ce in their 
i as i 


btless, extent, 
responsible for the ese blind cricketers, 


gimes every day throughouw 
= ch. they pla 


to the Normal College for the 
Campbell, himself sightless, is 


Of course, it would he impossible for the greatest 


the 
P 


cricketer in the world to play the e under 
culinary ‘conditions without Pris bat the methods 
used rf N ‘are specially adapted to the 


tless.. 

fo Seok pose Shere it & Sooper rings 00 direct 
] w wic 
the bowler before the delivery of each bail 
“The ball, which is hollow, and contains another 
small bell, is then bowled with remarkable precision 
in the direction of the stumps, the batsman relying 


Keep your Cash Ticket, it may mean ‘money in 


command a price not far short of that paid for early 
strawberries. 

The enemy in this case is that most prolific and 
destructive pest, the aphis, or plant-louse, which 
sticks its minute beak into the plant, sucks the life- 
bearing juices, and by its ever rapidly increasing 
numbers soon destroys an entire crop. 

Fortunately, this tiny insect is subject to frailties, 
and has a decided weakness for the broad-bean, s 
much less valuable plant. 

This fact is well-known to the wily farmer, who 
caters to its taste by planting these among his 
runners, when the unwary insect promptly falls into 
the trap, for trap it is; the grower waits till large 
numbers of the pest have taken up their abode, then 
he oy uP the plants and promptly destroys them 
by ‘ this way his runners escape, and reach 
maturity. 

A good method is employed to protect fruit trees 
from this same pest. At intervals among the fruit- 
bearing trees walnut or elm trees are planted. These 
emit an odour highly objectionable to the insects, 
and thus many hundred tons of fruit are saved. 

‘The turnip crop is very valuable to the farmer as 
winter feeding for cattle and sheep. Much dreaded, 
therefore, is the pest known as the turnip fly, whose 
oye if once it gets a good start, will destroy 

Too! 


the season, can | the 


Have You Given Ht ping Yel? 


shows no sign of giving one; but it should be done, 
not perhaps in actual words, but in an indirect 1: 

Many girls may console themselves with the 
thought that, éven if they don’t get Sige rings, 
the wedding ring will put matters all right. But 
then, every engaged girl does not get married; there- 
fore, to be on-the, so far, safe side, it’s best to have 
a ring—it’s better to have that left on one’s hand to 
show for a love affair than nothing, if the engagement 
fizzles out. 

It is a strange thing that, when a young man sets 
out to buy an engagement ring, he usually studies 
his own tastes—he may like (presuming him to be 
fairly well off) diamonds and sapphires, and he there- 
= anal a ring so adorned to present to his 

-love. 


low, it may chance that she hates sapphires, she 
won't hate the diamonds, but is very fond of rubies. 
Well, why can’t young men make gure of their sweet- 
ene Mga and d ul = such a matter before 
y en ings 
Incidentally, when on this point, there is penile 
no engagement ring to equal the diamond an 
sapphire; that is the most perfect of all rings, and 
it’s few girls who will choose rubies in preference to 


ee . 
os an engagement ring, one very important 
ap as to be kept in mind—the man’s position, and 
e girl's. I knew a law clerk who gave hi 
inamorata a very handsome diamond a costing 
fifty s. That was s great mistake. £3 ring 
would have done equally as well. 


Grickel for the Blind. 


=i his hearing to locate its position and strike. So 


layers that they 
know when to play forward, cut, and even hit to leg. 
The ee — the fielders of - ‘s 
roa e Wil again ringing 
fn onder that the may Gow in properly: 


Cricket is arly played at most of our lunatic 
asylums, although, in the majority of cases, it may 
be particularly toe the amusement and exercise of the 


doctors and keepers. 

This was not the case, however, in a match a few 
a ago on the cricket ground of the Valkenberg 

unatic Aayien. a few miles from Cape Town. 

Dr. Dodds, the doctor in , got together a very 
strong scratch team, com rincipally of Cape 
Town and Western Province players, battle with 
the asylum eleven, which only included two doctors 
and two keepers, the remaining seven idiots. 

8t to say, this game resulted in favour of the 
side which included the half-witted, the dismissal of 
the sane eleven being more or less brought about by 


was eager 

mee and who were the lunatics; but not knowing 
if umpires were sane, there were vast difficulties 
in the way of ascertaining this fact. 

icular game the as, 
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Here, again, the elm is of great service. When 
the seed is sown, boughs are broken from this tree 
and stuck in the ground at regular intervals over the 
entire field. 

Another pest is the apple tree weevil. This 
nicious blight bores into the twigs and bran 
interrupting the flow of sap, and renders the part 
attacked useless. It may even enter the trunk and 
kill the entire tree. 

To exterminate this pest, the farmer resorts to the 
following plan. Early in the life of the insect and 
before it has forced an entrance through the bark, the 
trees are washed with s chemical which dislodges the 
insects, and they fall to the ground in thousands. 

But one tree is left, and on this the insects, being 
gregarious, collect in large numbers. At the right 
time this tree is uprooted and destroyed by burning, 
and the blight is exterminated. 

is, however, must be done at the right time, or 
= is meant for a trap may become a distributing 
centre. 

During the months of April and May, to protect 
the young fruit buds from unseasonable frosts, la 
oe place a_number of simply-constructed oil 
amps, made from sheet iron, along the windward 
border of their orchards. The heat given off by these 
is sufficient to temper the safo- 
guard the tender blossoms. 


By Our Heart Specialist. 


biting winds, an 


Tf the girl is in a bes modest position in society 
the ring should not be of a flashy type, but as simple 
Some foolish young men think that a 


as ible. 
girl no matter her ition, is entitled to as 
expensive a ring as can be afforded. Well, a girl may 
perhaps be entitled to such a thing, but it is quite 
wrong to mapper that she would have it. 
__A man with £200 per annum may certainly spend 
£6 or £10 on an engagement ring, but, say, a poor 
clerk, should not dream of giving more than or 
40s. for one, presuming him to have perhaps 30s. per 
week. And, by the way, one can get a very 
ble engagement ring for £2 or so in these 
times; it’s really quite wonderful what can be turned 
out at that figure. 

I have heard of young women who took their 
e ment rings fo @ jeweller to be valued. One 
gin, really a friend of my own, got a considerable 
surprise in this direction. She got a beautiful ring 
from her lover, a ring, by the way, which the young 
man’s mother had thoughtfully bought for the 


occasion. 

Yes, she got the ring valued, and her 
great, on hearing what it was worth—%s. 6d. 
ring was a mere fake, but it caused trouble between 
mother and son. There is a moral here for young 
men, not difficult to discover. 

In truth, however, the girl who takes her ring to 
be valued is beneath contempt, and if a young man 
finds his sweetheart guilty of such s thing, he should 
drop her like a live coal, for a girl like that would 
only bring trouble into his life. 


Playing the Summer Game Under | 


To the amusement of all, it was om ned Ue Dr. 
Dodds at the conclusion of the game the “idiot” 
who had frightened the batsmen was a keeper who had 
been born with a decided squint. 

Perhaps one of the strangest matches ever played 
was to settle a bet between two publicans in Sussex. 
Of course, “single wicket” had to be pare each 
man being allowed a wicket-keeper and one eldsman, 
The two players being somewhat portly, had 
agreed to play only one innings each, five minutes’ 
ae to be taken after the fall of the first batsman’s 
wicket. 

After about an hour's play in the broiling sun, 
Bowditch, the first batsman, having scored ten runs, 

bowled by Wagstaffe, to the intense joy of the 


was 

latter's Fe pega ' 
‘Wagstaffe immediately made a dash for the inn, 

the sun having helped to incvease a naturally great 


The stipulated five minutes gitpped by and Bow- 
ditch, scenting victory, claimed the match unless 
roceed game 


vat ed with the 


made 
hear 8 t shout of and receive the congratula-’ 
coma P his joy, gt 


— 
“You've won, Waggy, old boy,” yelled the crowd. 
“How so?” inquired taffe. “He scored tem 
runs, and I haven't been in to bat yet.” 
“ *s all right, ol interrupted the 
umpire. “You gave him permission to bowl at the 
stumps until you were ready; but you see, he's 
bowled eleven wides, so you've won.” 
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What. Socialism really is, 


By ROBERT BLATCHFORD . 


(Mr. Blatchford is a remarkable man, and has had 
a remarkable carcer. The son of theatrical parents 
he was, in his own words, educated “nowhere,” served 
his apprenticeship at brushmaking, but did not follow 
it, instead joining the Dublin Fusiliers, which he left 
as sergeant. .. 

After a spell asa clerk he joined the staff of Bart’s 
Live, and to-day, as Editor of Taz Cuanton, he wields 
an immense influence over the working classcs, and, as 
a terse, ent, and lucid writer his admirable style 
comma admiration of even those critics who 
dissent most strongly from Mr. Blatchford’s views. 

He is the author of such Socialistic works as “ Merrie 
England oo 6 


hig soldier stories, such as “Tales | lle Fig cel 


wishes no per 
lord.J 


Har our time, as champions of Socialism, is wasted 
in denials of false descriptions of Socialism; and, to a 
large extent, the anger, the ridicule, and the argument 
of the opponents of Socialism are hurled against a 
Socialism which has no existence, except in their own 
heated minds. 

And what have they told you? Let us take their 
commonest statements and see what they are made of. 
They say that Socialists want to get up a revolution 

to turn the aountty bi ago down by force, to seize 
property, and to divide it equally amongst the whole 
people. 

SOCIALISM DOES NOT FAVOUR REVOLUTION 


We will take these charges one at a time. 

‘As to Revolution. I think I shall be right if I say 
that not one Socialist in fifty, at this day, expects or 
wirhes to get Socialism by force of arms. 

In the early days of Socialism, when there were very 
few Socialists, and some of those rash, or angry men, 
it may have been true that Socialism implied revolu- 
tion and violence. 


Rut to-day there are very few Socialists who believe 
in — force, or who think a revolution possible or 


desirable. 
ys therd is poe i = pec eco — _— 
we t S a revolution of thought. 
Tet ad peosthare people, or a big majority of the 
, to understand Socialism, to believe in 
i ~—* work for Socialism, and the real 
accom 


ion . 

Our real task is to win the trust and help of the 

people (I don’t mean only what are commonly called 
classes, but the British people), and the 

first thing to be done is to educate them—to teach 

them and tell them what we mean, to make quite clear 

to them what Socialism is, and what it is not. 

One of the things it is not, is British imitation of 

the French revolution. Our method is persuasion 

our cause is justice, our weapons are the tongue and 


Next: As to seizing the wealth of the country and 

charing it out amongst the roel . Hint, xe : not 

- We do propose some 

things—the land, ir tnttanse-and 4 make them the 

Rroperty of the whole nation ; but we mean that to be 
@ by Act of Parliament and by purchase. 

Second : We have no idea of “sharing out” the land 
nor the railways, nor the money, nor any other kind 
of wealth or rty, equally amongst the people. 
To share these out—if they could be shared out, 
which they could not be—wo be to make them 
private property, whereas we want them to be public 
Preits the of the British nation. 

ists do not, as non-Socialists are always declar- 
irg, want to make all men equal in possessions. 


ATHEISM 18 NO PART OF SOCIALISM. 


charge against Socialists is that they are 
Atheists, whose aim'ia to dectioy ail religion aad all 


Socialists are 
But Atheism is no 


ion at any 


t. It 
and with justrial and political 


demand a higher er 


emand perfect 


It is not sense to say, because some Free Lovers are 
Socialists, that all Socialists are Free Lovers. 

I believe there is not one English Socialist in a 
hundred who would vote for doing away with marriage, 
or for handing over the children to the State. 

I, for one, would see the State farther before I 
would part with a child of mine. And I think you 
will generally find that those who are really anxious 
to have all children given up to the State are men and 
women who have no children of their own. Now, I 
submit that a childless man is not the right man to 
make laws about children. 


NOT A DREAM OF STAINED-GLASS ANGELS. 


To sum up: Socialism does not consist in violently 
seizing upon the property of the rich and sharing it 
out amongst the poor. Socialism is not a wild dream 
of a happy land where the apples will drop off the 
trees into our open mouths, the fish come out of the 
rivers and fry themselves for dinner, and the looms 
turn out ready-made suits of velvet with golden 
buttons without the troublo of coaling the engine. 

Neither is it a dream of a nation of stained-glass 
angels, who never say damn, who always love their 
neighbours better than themselves, and who never nced 
to work unless they wish to. And now, having told 
you what Socialism is not, let me tell you what 
Socialismis. _ 

There is more than one kind of Socialism, for we 
hear of State Sociali of Practical Socialism, of 
Communal! Socialism ; and these kinds differ from each 
other, they are not all Socialism. 

Equally amongst the Socialists are many minds: 
there are parsons, Atheists, labourers, employers, men 


of , and men of force. These men differ on many 
inte, but they all agree upon one point. 
Now, thi int on which men of different views 


agree is called a principle. 

A principle is a main idea, or main thought. It is 
like the keelson of a ship, or the backbone of a fish— 
it is the foundation on which the thing is built. 

Thus, the principle of trade unionism is “com- 


Noe bh lain words is the principl t 
n w e principle, or roo’ 
idea, on which ah agree : 

That the country, and all the machinery of ES 
duction in the eer shall belong to the whole 
people (the nation), and shall be used by the people and 
for the people. 


THE LAND FOR THE PEOPLE. 
" That “ principle,” the root idea of Socialism, means 


two : 

b Nae ead a eka Seodtal alnge 4 her th 
uildin in ing needful things, together w 
all the ay rivers, roads, railways, ships, and trains 
used in moving, sharing (distributing) needful things, 
and all the shops, markets, scales, weights, and money 
used in ealing ot dividing needful things, shall be the 
property of ( reed to) the whole people (the nation). 

2. That the land, tools, machines, trains, rivers, 
shops, scales, money, and all the other things belong- 
ing to tho people, shall be worked, managed, divided, 
and used by the whole ple in such a way as the 
greater number of the whole people shall deem best. 

Now, this may sound too like an extract from a legal 
document to bring illumination to your mind, so I 
will endeavour to show ery Biche the carrying into 
effect of the “principle” of Socialism would mean. 

You know that to-day most of the land in Britain 
belongs to landlords. 


. — all 
y 6 
nares chat ‘- 

helen 


to the w 


Some say that fares_should be cha 5 
owns should be fre, bate all 


Some Socialists would give the goods to the people, 
some would sell them ; but all agrée that any profit on 
such sales should belong to the whole pore ie as 
any profit made on the sale of gas by the Manchester 
Corporation goes to the credit of City. To-day, 
the nation owns some things; under m the 
nation would own all things. ‘ 

To-day, the Government, for the nation, mana 
the Post Office and telegraphs, makes some of the 
clothes and food and arms for the Army and Navy, 
builds some of the warships, and oversees the Chureh, 
the prisons, and the schools. ; 

Socialists want the nation to own all the buildings, 
factories, lands, rivers, ships, schools, machines, and 

, and to manage all their business and work, and 
to buy and sell, and make and use all goods for 
themselves. 

Socialism in four words means: 

Bartain For THa Britiss. 

Non-Socialism means: Every Briton for himself, 
and de’il take the hindmost. 

Yet, do not think that Socialists want to destro 
personal endcavour, to make all men equal in divength 
and brains—it can’t be done. 

Socialists want every man to have work and to work 
according to the best of his ability. But they want 
the worker’s brains and strength to be used for tho 
benefit of all, and not, as at present, for the benefit of 
the few. 

Under Socialism, every man would have to work, and 
the sole criterion of his worth would be his productive 
value to the nation. 

And now I tell you that is Socialism, and I ask you 
what is there in it to prevent any man from being a 
Christian, or from attending a place of worship, or 
from marrying, or being faithful to his wife, or from 
cemng and bringing up his children at home. 

, re is nothing in it to destroy religion, and there 
is nothing in it to destroy the home. 

But there is something in it to shut up the gaols, 
to reduce crime and drunkenness, and wipe out for 
ever the sweater and the slums, the beggars and the 
idle rich, the useless fine ladies and lords, and to make 
it possible for sober and willing workers to live healthy 
and happy and honourable lives. 

For Socialism would teach and train all children 
wisely; it would foster genius and devotion to the 
common good ; it would kill scamping and loafing and 

jerrymandering ; it would give us better health, better 

omes, better work, botter food, better lives, and 
better men and women. 

Postscriptum.—Within the limits of an article like 
this, I have necessarily had to confine myself to bare 
statements of fact, and I have not dealt with many 
important side-issues. I would venture to refer those 
who desire fuller information about the working 
Socialism, and to whom this exposition of its principles 
and aims may have come as a surprise, to such works 
as “To-day’s Work,’ by George Haw; “Does Muni- 
cipal Management Poy” Pp . B. Guthers; “Land 
Nationalisation,” by A. R. Wallace; “Fields, Fac- 
tories and Workshops,” by Prince Kropotkin; the 
works of Henry George and F. D. Maurice, and, per- 

I way Prveed to those little books of mine own 
the Editor 


Ww 

has been kind 

enough to men- > 5 
tion in his intro- . : 
duction. x 


ef ees 


Native: “Yes, that’s where the lighthouse stood, 
but the big storm in the autumn swept it down.” 
Easter Visitor: “I don’t wonder. It was foolish 
of them to build it in such an exposed place.” 
ef See 


Sxe: “When are you going to give me the money 
to buy that new dress?” 

He: “Next week.” 

She: “That’s what you said last week.” 

He: “Yes, and that’s what I say now, and am 
going to say next week. I ain’t the kind of man to 
say one thing one week and another thing next week.” 

——— | 


“THE MAN BEHIND.” 
Mar. Mices was distinctly a nervous man, and when 
on his lonely homeward way he heard the echoing pad- 
of following footsteps, dim visions of hooligans, 
es, and garrotters coursed through hi 
rain. 

The faster he went, the more the man_ behind 
increasing his speed, and though he took the most 
roundabout and devious course he could devise, still 
his tracker followed in his footsteps. 

At last he turned into achurchyard. “If he follows 
me here,” he mused, “there can be no doubt ut 
his. intentions.” 

The man behind did follow him, and, quiverin 
with rage and fear, Mr Miggs turned and confroniol 


“What the dickens do you want?” he qucried. 
“Why are you following me?” 

“Do you always go home like this?” said the 
stranger, “or are you giving yourself a treat to-night ? 
I’m going up to Mr. Brown's, and the porter at the 
station told me to follow you, as you lived next door. 
Excuse me asking, but are you going home at all 
to-night ?” 
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interesting statement was recently made 
relntive to the —, An — scientist had 
many weeks in them, and was lecturing upon 
seen A short account of these remekatte 


w ecubed in different localiti ane wn 
ies, are by com- 
they em the South-East of les oe 


8 
are especially " lentiful, 

These holes are al excavations or pits, in the 
chalk formation. A deal of mystery is wrap up 


in deep caves. . 
ons cutigusiaia assert that they were used for 
for grain; others affirm 
a as hiding Lexy ep others 
ese were used for the purposes 
flint a} chalk. This latter theory "may 
be at once Gismissed, as flint and chalk can be 
cbtained at the surface only a short distance aver 
Curiously enought, by 
scientific observers to these hol: 


when i 
attack of enemies. 
“Dene-holes” are in nearly every case situated not 
far from estuaries, and we can easily ine that 
when pirates came up the tidal rivers, safety from 
attack was ible by immediately hiding 
below ground, 
Near Grays, in Essex, on four acres of 
fewer than seventy-two of these holes 


discovered. 

This would seem to suggest that a small tribe or 
community had here lished their hiding and 
ongst hilly and tai 

inary caves am mountainous 
districts 1 rally have level e sloping entrances. 
“Dene-holes” differ ‘in this respect, their entrances 
are vertical, ding to a —— varying from 
50 to 150 feet, according to the depth of the chalk 
measure below. ——- 

The shafts are cy and sometimes faced 
with stone. They vary in width from two feet and a 


ound no 
ve 


UMM LE LIST GTM 


TAIL 


‘This is a section of a Dene-hole showing the debris 
Collected in hundreds of years. 


half to four . 
ef ent oie Foy statin oat meals vege: he 


I¢ would from-investigations that no definite 
plan was by the excavators as te the shape 
of these caves. _Some have three 
chambers, others The dimensions were not great, 


‘twenty feet, width ten to twenty feet, 
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Many Animals Kill for the Sake of Killing. 


Aut the great groups of the animal kingdom in- 
elude numerous forms which are murderers by profes- 
sion though as their object is to obtain food, a jury 

wuld pr bly. consider them as guilty of “justifiable 
animalicide” only. ; i 

Such are birds and beasts of prey: crocodiles, which 

wn their prey under water; snakes, which swallow 
their victims alive ; lizards and frogs, which slaughter 
insects, worms, and other small creatures by the 
thousand ; cuttlefishes, which use their sucker-studded 
tentacles to enfold other animals in a deadly embrace ; 
scorpions and spiders, which — insects and suck 
their juices; and myriads of forms still lower in the 
scale, but wey remorseless. 

Some of these creatures, however, when in a savage 
mood, not only kill for the sake of satisfying the crav- 
ings of a, but from mere bloodthirstiness, and 
this is m pure and simple. Weasels and tMeir 
kind, and also otters, furaia, the best examples of 
this undesirable propensity. 

Those unpleasant creatures known as parasites, 
which live on the outside, or, it may be, within other 
animals, take toll of the blood or juices of their 
victims, which may in the end die of sheer weakness, 
though usually their persecutors like them to remain 
alive as long as ible, so that they may continue to 
act as living ers. 

Sometimes murder is deliberately planned with 
malice prepense in such cases, though the artful 
schemer is not the actual murderess, but leaves the 
foul deed to be perpetrated by her offspring. 

This is the case with ichneumon-flies, where the 
female lays her in some other creature, often a 
fat jricy caterpillar, so that the young when they 
hatch out are ed by nourishing food, com- 
monly finishing up by reducing their unwilling host 
to Ss mere skin. ée ti se th - 

iracy upon the high seas je recognised pro- 
fession of Skuas, marine birds with hooked beaks, 
and talons to their webbed feet. These ingonious 
animals Jie in wait for sea- which have been out 
fishing, and chase these unfortunate birds until they 
disgorge their booty, which is then snapped up before 
it can reach the water. 

If an obstinate gull refuses to do this it is often 
shaken by the tail till the desired end is attained. 

Some of the most confirmed robbers are found 


among insects. Various bees are les of this, 
making raids upon the honey of SMe palndiven ven 


domesticated swarms sometimes become lazy and 
thievish, and persistently rob their neighbours, much 
to the disgust of the bee-master. 

The stores of honey laid up by bees and wasps 
also prove too great a temptation for some othcr 
insects to resist. The most interesting of these forms 
are the so-called “cuckoo ites,” which, guided Ly 
perverted parental love, lay eggs within the hive or 
nest. Here we find snugl spemsoned in consequence 
the grubs of oil-beetles, oki devour the honey, and 
‘| the caterpillars of certain moths, which gnaw the 


combs. 

Food is not the only object of thievish attention, 
for, as is well known, ravens, j ws, and magpics 
purloin and hide all sorts of glittering objects, and in 
this way have often led to less accusations 
being brought against innocent human beings. 


g utensils. 
have been opened have been remarkably deficient in 
historical remains, 

The only living creatures that have been found in 
“Dene-holes” have been numerous bats, and spiders 
of enormous size. 


recently at Mucki 
across and twenty 


Dene-holes are divided into three or five chambers. 


the middle of Sonnet field. At Blackheath 
another unsuspect was revealed in a similar 
manner. 

Some years a servant girl fell into one of these 
0 “Dene-holes,” near to the village of Witchling. 

e hole was partially filled up with soft sand, and 
she sustained no injury from the fall. 

She fell in on a Sunday morning, and here she was 
imprisoned for fifteen days. Fortunately she had a 
little food with her. On this she subsisted for many 
days, together with a little rain water, 

e was discovered in an emaciated condition ; but 
with careful attention eventually recovered. 
i of domestic animals, such as 


shee; 
where “ Dene- ” are numerous, farmers are now 
advised by the local authorities to place fences round 


them. 
ee ee 
IN THE VILLAGE. 
fond of 


A vitiace doctor, being a locum tenens, 
grand hrases, told a labourer’s wife to give her hus- 
and his medicine “in a recumbent tion.” 
The woman, after the doctor’s departure, went 
thengh ho village: Saying ©) beccow 5 " pecnahens 
position 

And her neighbours, rather than confess their ignor- 
ance, all assured her she should have had theirs if 
only they had not lent or lost it! 


“1 gzz Snobson’s servants wear a cockade now. 
“Yes ; Rackoen: considers: Dae be Des © , shes 


become a member of “J gay, Bill, who was Benjamin Disraeli?” 
Btores.' . i “Don't you know, sapial’ He was the man who 
_—s—— invented primroses. 
Hawxsuaw Hotes: “I wish to be vaccinated.” 


ore fees 
“Anp have you had an enjoyable day's fishing 
dear?” asked the fond wife, as her husband return 

in the evening, and proudly displayed six trout in his 


basket. 

“Oh, most delightful,” said the gentleman. “The 
weather was lent, and the water in good. ply ; 
never had a more enjoyable day’s sport in my life.’ 


“I’m glad to hear that,” ri ap the wife, sweetly ; 
“it’s a pity you forgot to your line and tackle 
with you, though.” 


ef Gaeee 
SHIFTING THE FLIES. 
Awentcans are very seldom done by anybody, but 


D 2 
lease, and give somebody else a place. There's 
. pram of your ever anything.” 
ee 
AS SHE DID HERSELF. 


“ Auntio!” the following short story will clearly show that a 
= Fos, den che pigzio’ tails tn curt papers?” | "RE nglishitan, whe hod uct tong been in. Amerh 
* ‘oo put es man, who had no mn in ca, 
ee el nee oe nena 
; and a shave, he was er 
4 covonzs of an infantry regiment, while inspecting ae eee aking tbe peice, the Yankee (who had an 
a eee entice en Pg from — — thot, bis customer was an Englishman) said his 
d, was -8-crown, 
brother officer, who ran to his ass : “I thought | John paid. Brother Jonathan, when 
I had improved in horsemanship, but I find I have returning , asked the Englishman if he knew 
fallen off. aig of anything that would rid him of flies, as he was 
greatly troubled with them. 
Intex Bettman: “Lost this morning, between | John replied that for five shillings he would reveal 
igan’t public-house and High Street, « large | to him a sure cure. The Yankee willingly paid, and 
k t's @ sayoret what key it is, and I was guess of his feelings when the Englishman said : 
told not to pareesy that it’s the of the bank. “You first procure a fiy, then cut ite hair and give 
A big reward will be paid on returning it to the bank | it a shave, afterwards tell it your fee is -a-crown, 
manager.” . and he will never come again.” 
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as Four Men can Mine It, 


Rates and Taxes are a Heavy Drain upon the 
Revenue. 


Burram being one of the most thickly populated 
countries in the world, also one of the wealthiest and 
the busiest, it would seem that our railways ought to 
pay better than any others in the world. — 

As as matter of fact, their gross Pay are the 
heaviest. We have something over 22,000 miles of 
and the — receipts are 

the average 


Yet dividends are not very large, and, on the sige 
e n” 
This is, broad] 
the matter a little, 


enormous outgoings 
nies, 


ye ee SS ee Ge 
m the pockets of the com- 


Now anyone would imagine that a com- 
pany which exclusively a large town would 
erive an immense revenue from the ic 
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kind enormously . 
One company in ee ca days spent £480,000 in 


experience of su 
There are | of fraudulent claims which are brough 


or an & 
It is sti 


this . 
ll brought in a few years ago for the or ig 
an 
of the 


ed the terrific sum of just over three-quarters 
of a million. 

A tremendous item: of railway expenditure which 
the travelling public rarely considers is that of rates 
and taxes. A railway is at the mercy of every little 
parish which it passes h, whether it has a 
station there or no. The London and North-Western 
is now paying half a million yearly in rates and taxes, 
and reat Western about the same amount. 


nine years in Parliamen' 
good 


of a aw 


line passes 
goodly edie pi spoil, 

The Clapham Junction and Nine Elms py rty 
alone is assessed for rating purposes at £103,500. 
The companies are quite helpless in the matter. All 
they can do, when rates seemtry unbearable, is to 
shift their works somewhere else. There is talk of 
the Great Eastern being forced to leave Stratford for 
that reason. 

FRAUDULINT CLAIMS. 


Accidents are inevitable, and though they may not 
result in loss of life, they invariably mean much loss 
roperty. But in compensation for 
. ——_ a pay somekss 

- Not long one single com- 
a | for compensation of this 


Claims for compensation for injuries to are 
even heavier than for damages to life or limb. The 


total paid in this by the different companies is 
rather over £350, a year. And few who had no 
of such matters would believe the number 


com even if proved to 
of course cost m to defe: 
Railways also fer heavily at the hands of thieves 


was made, over £160 worth of carpets, 
wines, groceries, and clothes were found in the houses 
of four employés of the company. 


REPAIRING WATERLOO. 


The Rartwar Ties said recently that an enormous 
of the rail- 


ies by the i certain 
conten. the, publio, false descri ptions of 
‘consignments, by frauds in . 
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Anosy M : “Now, Bobby, don’ 
to you — ow, by, don’t let me speak 
bby (helplessly): “How can I prevent you, 
mamma?” 
-~S0c< 


“So Jones doesn’t call his pretty little home ‘ 
er 
8 
the will, ll in.” ——s 
-S00o-<—- 

“How about the rent of this house of yours, 
Pitgeet Doesn’t the landlord ask @ good deal for 
Flitter: “Yes, he often asks times 
Mg Pe a five or six a 
>-S00c-< 
Awory Farnrn-rx-Law: “Didn't you tell me when 
hea Se SE OR ee fer ee 


Son-in-law: “No, sir; I said that I could 
hands on £40,000; bot hed I done oo I uw 
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Nuts to_ Crack. 


PATCHWORK IN CURVES. 
iece of cardboard or pa) 
the upper diagram. 


Ovr out a circular and 
divide it as is shown Now eee 
CY 


Regni freh nos gnires rohyer 

Ganoed ale nifae esots 

Situdankanaa 
Can you decipher it ? : 
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PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS OF THE STORY. 


_ Willoeshhy.— Wit of Frank, Th or roy 
.— Wife , 0 
rem lay oreo: tices perms ube bon never been able to 
show that she loves him. 


Dorothy Blesstagtoa.— A typine. She is an exact double 

of Grace. Under the impression that Grace is dead 
Dorothy impersonates her and wins Frank Willoughby’s 
love. 

Zoe Galbraith.—An actress in a travelling theatrical com- 
pany that Grace Willoughby joins. 

“The Spider.” —An actor in love with Grace. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. (continued). 


Zoz had looked af Desmond d 
“T'd like to see the end of the meeting, if you'll stay, 


preservation 


“We ‘unin the sight to work!” he continued. “ And 
we not only wants ‘em, but we means to ‘ave ‘em. We've 
i e’re not goin’ to wait any lon, 


enengh r. 
We've on on on slavin’ to fill the pockets of the ifkes 
d ‘aven't beer able to fill the mouths of our 
and ' re We've paid for Lag car- 
, for mansions, race’orses, and your 
poll pe ot we've paid to on we've crept ‘ome to 
cur starvin’ wives and ’ babes to tell ’em 
teat itas s? Soacenen obih of somiihis’ exten, ond is 
t 3 S of some v 
ra likes o’ yo ‘ell—we 
. We wants more money, and we 
time to live—that’s all! We wants more than 
and cryin’ babes—that’s all! We 
wants our righte—we wants the rights to live!” 
The rencorous voice ceased as suddenly as it had begun, 
val burst from the lips of the crowd. 
waited until the noise had slightly 
i his eyes once again to the gallery. 
i you got a starving wife crying babes, my 


shuffle out of an I have not 
of 60,” “TI have 


then 
died away. Many of the people were in their 
iia athe wate aot es erie 
stri to mabe heard. — 
“I you we wil aot you hal »” he cried. “Send 
let nen of yor men now to talk this over. But 
et tna p = Lek who live here; above all, 
His eon grew very bright, and through 
es to the bottom of eee aan 
Me pty GO, yh your 
tows “yesterday. , won't do any Shouting 


WHICH LOVED HIM BEST? 


By ARTHUR APPLIN, 


Avthor of “The Clatter of the Clogs,” “Dolores,” “The Shadow of Hee Sin,” “Rags aad Riches,” etc, ele 


* Oh, since Love is all so short, the sob so near the smile, 


Blue eyes that always conquer us, is it worth your while? °—Lavzence Hors, 


Sess eosin 
© lies 
do any ged.” Tara gush pacgie vo dige your tows-they 


have no right here. 
my friend in the 
Lady’... .” 

A roar from the theatre drowned 

Wilk said. Some evil spirit must have whispered 
in his ear, some spiteful imp must have placed those words 
on his tongue. a peclhood in a moment that he had made 
a mistake, but even in that moment it was too late. 

‘The vast crowd surged up towards the ary like some 
mighty billow from the sea. For an instant it looked as 
though it must break and overwhelm the man who still 
fa it with clenched fists and firmly-set teeth. But at 
that very moment the curtains at the side of the 
were aside, and a woman's figure stepped quickly 


Trust in yourselves, not in men like 
in women like your ‘ Theatre 


anything else Frank 


Then once again a mighty shout went from the 
theatre, but this time it was a shout of joy approval, a 
ve The Thestre Lady! "The Theatse Lady Ayo! Wt 

! er 
speak ! We'll listen to “er!” lid 


Frank Willoughby turned quickly round, and as he did 
so he caught sight of “The Theatre ly’s” face. His 
jaw Srepped, and he trembled like a man suddenly stricken 
with sic F 

Then he tottered a step forward and took “ The Theatre 
Lady” in arms. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
For just one kiss that your lips have given 
P ae ie nd eae, ney 
wo barter 0 eaven 
And all the bhiss of eberaly, 


For a second Grace lay there in her husband's arms. 
The touch of those strong hands thrilled her as they had 
never thrilled her in the days when she and had 
been together. The aight of his face close to hers and 
the sound of his voice whispering in her ear seemed like 
part of some strange dream. Surely she would awaken 
fe Bad all 5 trick of (he Sent: cnrely Sis wae net fndeed 
oad gaged that she had longed and prayed for so fer- 
ven 

Dan followed “Thé Theatre 


ughby’s shoulders, 
“Let ‘er be!” he growled. “Don’t ye lay s ‘and on 
‘er!” 

Willoughby turned on him fiercely, but Bertram was close 
to his side and laid a restraining hand on his arm. 
“Let her go on, man,” he ly. 
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START BELOW. 


cheered and cheered again until the walls and roof 
of the Theatre Royal, Banley, seemed to rock with the 
great volume of sound. 

When she knew that the battle was won, and that there 
was oo to do, a great revulsion of feeling swept 
over her. Her courage forsook her, and she became sud- 
denly weak and fearful. She knew that she could not 
ot any cost go through the scene which she felt sure must 

follow. 

She glanced nervously round the stage and saw that 
Frank was watching her with wonder-staring eyes. She 
saw him rise from his seat and stretch out his hands 
towards her. Then in a flash she turned to Dan Mullins 


and whispered : 

“Dan, take me away! Quickly—quickly! Take me 
away from here—anywhere—but late me away!” 

The crowd was already thronging up on to the stage, 
striving to reach their idol, er to do anything to 
show their love and admiration. took in the situation 
at a glance, and in | aren heavy way he thought that 
me = ae “The re Lady's” feelings. He caught 

in 


reat arms, and, before anyone quite 
Goa carslod bac ateuy ad’ dimteottel at the 


realised it, 
back of the 

The first to follow them was Frank Willoughby. 
Maddened by the thought that he ee a4 lose her after 
all, he sp forward in the direction Dan and Grace 
had taken. But the crowd hampered and impeded him, 


deserted. and 
towards it Frank Willoughby ran with beating heart. 
His hand had already grasped the handle of the door when 
fe ne ae ees ee Oe ee eR Ee a 

“Frank—Frank! Where are going’? I am here!” 

In a moment he was at iS his arms were about 
her, and her head was hidden on his breast. How she 
trembled! How fiercely she clung to him! How terrified 
she seemed ! 


“Grace—my darling—it’s all right—it’s all right now. 
Thank God I have found you!” 

She did not answer, but atill kept her face hidden on 
his breast. ey fancied that he could almost hear 
the beating of her tb. 

“Grace—look up—speak to 
me that you are glad to see me here! 

She raised her head and glanced up into his face. 

te 1 course I am glad,” she whispercd; “ very—very 
glad!” 


me—say you are glad—tell 


“Yes—and a 
Willoughb ross gl tell why, but a chill of disappoint- 
ment seemed to pass through him is meeting was not 


fe remembered the letter she had left behind her at the 

in that evil thought shot through 
left him at the bidding of 

ismissed the thought angrily and 

closer to his breast. 

< us get away 


Yea—that great brate that carried you away—whcre 
6 


away ead tit Ker lip nervously, afraid lest 
i 


he should discover the 
has gone—gone,” she stammered. “I got 


f him.” 
mee ished at Feusk Sere manent Accbitufty, end then, 
shaeried i 


once—to-night. Let us 
away from this hateful town.” . 
“Yee—yes,” Willoughby answered quietly. “We will 


t.”” 
OTe told himself that the ordeal h which she had 


agree Pood rep too much for her. was bound 
bea after the etrain ee ae upon 
nerves. That would explain her present dislike of 
gurroundings, her anxiety to get away from the place 
im which she had suffered so much. 

go back to my hotel now,” he said. “You can 
things and we'll catch the evening train.” 
ro il at the station.” 


Winning aumbers published in this week’e SMITH’S WEEKLY. 
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—— 


She flushed hotly and hastened to explain. 
“Yes, I Guank th away To-algue I felt I couldn't 


stay here any longer. 

Rasy Willoughby smiled down tenderly into the up- 
rned face. 
“Thank "Ieaven I have found in time, dear,” he 


es “You don’t know how fonely"I have been.” 
“T can guess.” 
“And you? did do it, Grace? Why did you 
‘ leave met I Balin hear all about it—I want to know 
eve , 
“Not now not ow snail thoes people. Til tall you 
away from here—away from . 
everything then—everything.” She looked anxiously into 
his Toe. “It will make no 4 
love me just the same?” 
you-since the day you 
a 
He spoke the wurde quietly, earnestly, g' 
her eyes as he did so. And 
creep into her face, and he 
convulsively on his arm. 
“Tell me—tell me now,” she pleaded. “Say it just once 
to please me. Tell me you love me now as m as you 
did that night on Dartmoor?” 
“I do, cear,” he answered softly; “I shall never love 


left the theatre and picked pH otis trod the 
7 ni wa 
atre and plcstdoticed ‘tht "sbe bed 


pennies to know 


He left for a few — 
hotel, and when he retu his face was — and eager 
with anticipation. It and 


TEA, NEO 
F 
s 


d forget s0 soon—— 
said Frank. “What would you like to do 
, “T should like to rest if I may; I'm rather tired.” 


% CHAPTER XXXIX. 
She has the prize and I have—well, 
Memories sweeter than the joys of heaven; 
Memories fierce as the fires of hell— 
Those unto me were given. : 
Tue shriek of the guard’s whistle, the quick scream from 
and the sudden 


) olt forward of the train 
Eeoty eae to a sense of what was 
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nod Bes cote 3 he laughed down into her 

8 

“PASE: mom loves you and you love him. Take him and be 

happy. If you do not, you will die.” 

BF a ay Aon fi Bas'tn the clothes 
8 up .from 

oie eke Tn nee ectaa en ht 

0 r 

eoee——a life of b But love hed changed sil that. She 


his love. 
As sho sat in the corner of the carriage 


eeserved for their journey, she repea' to herself : 
— apenas nay, she kept epee atic mena/” 


Keep your Cash Ticket, it may mean 


SIE, Ee Oe Ee 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY, 


And then, like all who sin, she was smitten with a sudden 
sense of feas. Suppose at some future time Grace, grown 
yous of her exile, should return? What would heey, 
then? However deep in Frank's affections she might lay, 
however close to her heart she might have gra him, 
ba exposure of her treachery might rob her of his love 
jor ever. 

It would be better to tell him now. After all, it was 
her he loved. She would make sure of it once egain, and 
her and his face pressed 


was ® woman who lived for the 


aggre og the declaration 


ever-increasing 58) was 
shadows towards London. 
wi io Her a landscape as it wheeled past them 
window m as it w ys 
The the him 


tears. 
Frank bowed his head and pressed her hand to his lips. 
“Grace—Grace,” she heard him murmur, “why have 


you stayed a so long? Why have you made us both 


She did not answer. She was confronted suddenly with 
the difficulties of the situation, and realised that s false 
& i = ruin everything. 


‘| suffer so much? 


he 
his 


em 
“Tell mo all about it, dear,” he said softly. “Why did 
a go away? Why did you go to Banley? Why did you 
leave me at all?” 
Dorothy drew a long breath. 
“TI went away because I loved you 80,” 
use I dared not stay. 


ar— 

kk now,” she cried oy, “Don’t let us 
forget it all.” 

A shade of disappointment darkened Frank Willoughby’s 


brow. 

“T can't forget it,” he said. “I want you to tell me all 
about it. Grace, surely it is only fair? I was so happy 
that — in London. And when I went up to your room 
and couldn’t find you—when I had read the letter you had 
left. behind—it was all so strange and so terrible that I 
couldn’t believe that it was really so—that you had gone. 
You don’t know the doubt and anxiety through which I 
passed after that. You don’t know how I strove to find 
you; you can never guess how much I suffered.” 

Doroth iy to him quickly and her hands went up 


ace. 

“And it was all for me—for me?” she cried eagerly. 
“Tell me s0—say that it was so! ‘Tell me it was for the 
woman drove home to the Rock Inn on the night of the 
storm, woman who, seated by your side on Dartmoor, 
told that she loved you; the woman who left that 

ht at the Ritz Hotel! Tell me it. was for ‘ber you 


! 
Frank took her hands in his a, and tried to soothe 
Her excitement —- He saw how bright 
lour came and went 


she answered. 


bosom, and he felt the fierce grip of her fingers t his 
own. 

“Hush, dear, hush——” he whispered. 

pnt: ee Feat Oe Meee yee it. The very words 
—the very words I have A Tell mo it is I wi you 


love—no one else—no one else!” 
“Grace, you know I love you. . . . 
you don’t love the woman who was 
yom vit for 80 ? Tell me that you didn’t learn to 
See eit loved ye o Frank wered canst 
ans a 
You never sew me uatil | that might,” she said brokenly. 
oes 6 nancy toma ber, Gad geen 
Frank drew away from again a shadow 
ened his brow. — , . 


dark 
thar dig ing said once before,” he answered. “I 
remember you telling me that your old self had been 


by the storm.” 

suddenly forward, and, seizing her 

peered eagerly into her face, a 
: you Seite t” Reverted. — Zou sold Ss Mia 
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side by side on Dartmoor; d I saw it again brighter 
and more clearly than I have ever seen it when I held you 
in my arms for that brief moment on the stage of 
toi ot ey aking suddenly, for the swift ch 

ie su or change is 
Dorothy's face startled him. hs bed grown vary sala, 
and he could see that she clung for support to the rails of 
the carriage. . 


You saw it then—on the stage—at Banley!” she asked 
in hollow tones. 

“Yes, but—I do not see it now.” 

With a cry she flung herself on the seat beside him, cling. 
ing to him wildly, and striving to draw him to her. 
; But it és there,” she cried. cl ae oy down 
in my eyes—in m heart—in my very soul: is there fe 
ua to see as plainly now as ox fs we were in Devonshire. 

t is love, Frank, ! It is my love for you—the love 
pops iis have given to me, and that no one can take away 
or ki ! 7 
threw back her head and looked at him in the eyes. 
“Don't coll me by thet name!” ste cried. * i 


understani yet? I am not wife. I am the woman 
who loves you—the woman whom you love!” 

“You are not my wife!” Frank Willoughby repcated 
dully, “I—I don’t un = 


ee ur, wile | is still in Banley. She is ‘The Theatre 
Willoug ng to hist ect with a cry, and seized her 
wris' 


h 
almost ro t 
qe he cried, in © woice which 


“What are you saying?” 
or her Rear, “In Heaven's name, tell me 


“T have told you,” Dorothy panted. “Grace Willoughby 
and I are two different beings. Alike in every form—in 
every feature—and yet we are not the same. I swear it 
—I swear it!” 
perspiration brow. Thi 
den rending of the veil, this dazzling truth, which had 


burst him, was so overpowering 
and plese. He stared helplessly out of the carriage 


over 

her for being 

“What have you done?” he cried bitterly. “What have 

ve learned to love you! I have taught you te 

“T have always loved.” 
The train 


7 
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this thing? But I love is onl “Tt was onl dream,” she cried. “Look, there is | “Dan!” 
me eis the ; breath of my lifo—you won't take London now-—l'am ewshe I have only the sweet memories “It’s no use talkin’. You've done a powerful deal for us 
that away fsom me 


ten ‘thou times more | of dreamland te make me y- back to her—love | folks.” Dan hung his head, and for a moment hesitated. 
love you. I will ms up ing for i 


F 
E 
E 
: 


nothing ia all the but I played Geel, 3h ak te ee | ook eel deme Shak ter oh cnt hee pals Bes ene 
>I want world bu! ve—” :) r + was m not a for all on us, rou ve more 
ye words died away in « w! on her tongue, for learned her eacret it was my kisses that oat your palees that for me and Rosie. You've shows me summat what 
she saw that he was listening. His face was stern set, | beating; it was my heart that awakened yours from Test gin Oi I, Rosie?” 

and Dorothy knew that his thoughts were back again in | slumber; it was the love in my breast that gave life to the The girl stole to his side and slipped her little hand in 
Banley with the woman who was his wife. She realised | love in hers! Remember that, both of you! And when | his t brown paw. 

that nothing she could say, nothing she could do, would | you remember—try to forgive me!” “fe quite right,” she said softly, ing at Grace, 
eve Ne, ee ee ee en ee ae — and I talked it all over last sight. e's going to 
It was as never been. . ___” 

She shrank beck into a corner of the She How could it end in any other ? “Shut up!” said Dan roughly. “Rosie and me is ¥ 
eremed to grow sudden! weak and old. The thought of Se-auledl me und 1 cone erie heart. ind, re Lady, that’s all.” - 
what she lost her; she had played a bold - 8 fo me,” said Dan Mallins, ruefully scratching I’m glad—so glad,” Grace said. “And I hope you will 
ase with Fortune and the stakes had been high for it | his head, “that it’s the queerest go I ever see. That be very, very happy. When I am in y I shall 
fad been her whole fife she had gambled for, She had your old man?” always come to se9 you. 
for « few brief moments tasted the sweets of victory; she Grace nodded her head and smiled sadly. It was the | “You're—you're going away then!” Rosie said wistfully. 
had made eo sure that the game was hers, now— | day after the great meeting, and Dan and had come Grace nodted. 
now she had test evenythinw. tound to the girls’ lodgings to ask Grace to be present | “I’m afraid so,” she answered sadly. “I—I can’t stay 

The train on its way, and still Frank Wil- | at the settlement of terms between the masters the any longer.” 

and Dorothy Blessington sat in silence, each busy | men. Zoe and the Spider were also in the room, QO’ course not,” cried Dan. “Rosie, you're a fool. 
wil own thoughts. It was not until the lights of Dan’s face was pres f wreathed in smiles. Theatre Lady ain’t allus goin’ to live ‘ere. Her old man 
Lens eee Te ee sacs tet “ An’ to think I offered to bloomin’ well scrag ‘im if he | ‘ull see to that.” 
Dorothy at broke the silence. touched you, and 'e never said a word!” “No. I'm going away by myself,” Grace said. 

“What are ving to do?” she asked. “He couldn’t very well at the time, could he?” said | “Not if I knows it!” 

Frank ed at her dully. Grace nervously. Dan seized Rosie by the arm and drew her towards the 

Tm tyro aegnealametbandl REE PS A QO Peco yl ego 

“TI can’t very e ‘ou 200, to his coat et, a i 
(ce shivered, and buttoned his coat closely azound him. that is, I-Oh’ I don's suppose he hae hed time yet” held it out to Grace. 

“ And you!” he asked. Dan rose to his feet and twisted his cap angrily between | “That’s yours,” he said. “It’s the one you put on 

Denoting Tisasiagten turned her head away. his hands. my ‘ead that — at Rosie’s—d’ye remember? Rosie 

“London has always been my »” she said slowly. “Come on, Rosie,” he said suddenly, “I'm goin’ to see | washed it; it’s all right.” 

“T fell asleep there one day and dreamed that I was into this.” He looked at Grace and then at the handkerchief in his 

Devonshire. I dreamed I was happy, that I had done Grace looked at him quickly. hand. 

with London, and work, and loneliness, and had found “What do you mean!” she asked. “What are you “I wonder if ye’d mind me keeping it?” he muttered. 

ag emer ce 9 Se and f ent ih 8 ee ta hil hn 3 If he 't come ‘isself “diane te reo aii = 
lor @ mom: ‘ere. won imes’ as it were.” 

her face lighted up. . Tl bloomin’ well ‘im.” > 


carry (To be concluded next week.) 


er Health Hints.=s 


are really too careless in summer, and play pranks with their health which would horrify 
in any other season of the year. Yet summer has its own special health-perils, G 
all po oye are aggravated by summer recklessness. tng 
plays havoc even with the healthiest. The long hours of sunshine, especially to the 
strenuous toiler, bring in their train. nervous exhaustion, sleeplessness, headaches, neuralgia, 
languer, and ‘‘ that tired feeling" which foretells breakdown. The sudden changes of temperature so 
common in this climate often cause obstinate summer colds, catarrh, and influenza. Insomnia is another 
prevalent evil in summer, and is a sure sign that stomach and liver disorders are starving the nerves. 
Bilious attacks with violent headaches are very prevalent just now, for heat affects the liver, and causes 
biliousness, sickness, dizziness, and nausea. Heat often affects the food, sometimes so slightly souring 
meat, mifk and other comestibles as to be scarcely perceptible by taste, but quite sufficiently to produce 
fermentation in the stomach, heartburn, with distension, colic, diarrhcea, and other digestive troubles. 
You should be especially careful of your health just now, for summer carelessness bteeds winter ills. 
THERE'S VERY LITTLE SENSE IN “GOING Awsy aoe A auaeee as vee ro a stomach and liver are in 
open rebellion change is just as likely to be a change for worse as er. 
a alist THE CHANGE YOU NEED ISA CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGE, 


such as is wrought by Bile Beans, the most successful tonic- 
TLE WA alterative known to modern medical science. An alterative, 
; dictionary hi 
: . healthy 


BOOT POLISH 
NOK CAL? ad OTHER LEATuRRS 
Guaranteed Free from Acid. 


DAY & MARTIN, Lé. 


SRUPETIONS io one, TRE 
ia every packet. 


PTA Fe PEE SF ts HOE RTT CE oo inant te dete PER Gree io pe Het ee - ow NN ren boty ET 
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A PARTICULARLY PRETTY LITTLE FROCK. 


SOME DAINTY DISHES. 
you must acknow age, tore 


Tastee 


Stale Bread and Butter. 


Eee Coe Le 

" es Be that this week our artist hae designed » ly —_ 

AN ppren halt tho alice with Jom cove Vth | Fist Ca 14) forth lo maid ol ts fo aight year of a6 | brain worker, and up everybody who burma 

i ° robability um our 

[aa ee Scie = neni 

Fa (TT ) A 

Fry some mushrooms until ligh fe yards When Making Jelly with Fresh Fruit 

and place them on hot toast. Pour some thick | be req for the At The juice should al be to drip 
cream over, cover with a hot basin, and etand | the same time, that prove no china or glass Tf a tin one be 
for five minutes in front of a fire. Scatter salt | bar to your making the dress of used the colour of the jelly is spoilt. 

| __ and pepper over just before serving linen or one of the heavier makes To Keep Cheese from Becoming 


to be Re-cooked of cotton. Mouldy 
When a Joint is to The little 


As you describe, wrap it in thick] dress—designed Wrap the cheese in a cloth that has been 
sattered Papers eo ta to hoop it elowey covered fasten down the back, by the rap age ge gg Ur aa possible; 
inthe oven. By keeping the joint covered, | —is simplicity iteelf, for the f keep this in a cool place. ly to Mapas.) 

g, _ the steam will prevent the meat from becomin skirt in unlined, and has but one In Giving Milk to Children 
$ bard and dry, and the joint wit get bes thre pro Ee ie ae a Always use either glass or china vessels 
4 in less time. wa e some gravy seateaial: hen you put this not cups of any ie Soap epren 


to serve with it. (Reply to MarEron.) 


Try Mushroom Kidneys for Breakfast, in position before 
And you will an 


and then in warm water. 


ve 
Broil three kidneys, or To Make Fly Papers. 


broil twice as many mushrooms. Season highly 


are too large for the mushrooms they can 
cut to fit before broiling. 


the three shaped strips at foot is 


Melt some resin, and while soft add swect 
it, when cold, about the 
consistency of eg om Spread this mixture on 
stout paper and p in convenient places. 
Tis poe yl ee covered with flies and 
can 


lainly shown. t. (Reply to TROUBLED, 
- Gent ee a wecaned , Mount the tiny vest the To Polish Your Shells. 
cauliflower, macaron Pfowl, or fish Take eight Larseg © ania’ ie 2 by rubbing with s 
spent patos nn gat | Pons saree Mogan emgage | ACen nc 
hy onan rg ct |e pet aint htm mee |e br a 
eA gil ot le eee are oh A one-piece lining is rovided for the two-piece sleeve, the lower part of — _ .& chamois The 
‘=a 7" which mae be trimmed to correspond with the vest ‘Bither 9 coverisg san be varaished or rubbed wh » Little trpol 
Mingeauceand Veal. [sould nanan | Rite Hany, ah ax dry wi 
9 
of mint sauce eaten with roast veal. It is a the chamois leather. hile using the acid 


HOW TO GET ENGAGED IN TYROL. 


| wear thick gloves to protect the han: After 


: ds, 
TrRoLzaN maidens are by old custom spared the necessity of giving the shells are polished in this i 
longest thee "ay Nor a0"” ” ahi find uses for F saragees tg te Seis agi 
mo 6 young yan a vowed 
pang men pore visit as ana suitor 


t sauce with veal than with trays, ete, (Reply to Hozsr, Guernsey.) 


in ble meat of | with him a bottle he pours out a glass and offers it 
eae 4 Sechithe mos adil the object of his affections. In any case she will not refuse it point ag aero 
blank would be too an insult—but should the wooer nonsense is talked about suppers 
a pegs , agreeable to her, or his declaration come a little oe ecterelp abe | Sant que wonders how long people will dispnis 
denen ates thacesquariere of a pound of | clare, be profored wine, pleading : be eau tnt ‘wine | CCS what i it is just af bce thet go 
@ va: a j true to 
atted ond a pound of caster suger wo ounins as oe cen aes nbrad bs ling ig ae minh cone of see 
a 0 » vwo ounces ness, as a eu 
@reitron and balf an ounce of peel, both a ee a Fe , she empties the mamtand-e.onrt 6f ohn coalaha? reek Shak 
cut very small. Melt the sank bentyand hg darcy any of the wine, for if she does so, or the or | one awakens quite unrefreshed. Health 
mix in gradually the other ta Bell | bottle be broken, Uk ie an unkappy one oT] perus ock badly." | BUcwie, THD Be require some sligit 
out the panto sad ont 3 inte cue “seal oven ween say the peasants w marriage turns ou eo’ Papsp erm ear trag ceepb once ts that 
long Pe e very carefully ina oven JAPANESE MARRIAGE LAWS. thing Mout and diceeti ie bya in 
Egs Birde’ Nests. Aurmoven Japan bas revealed herself as highly enlightened in so many system with a too “solid” supper, or Ly 
Butter four slices of toasted bread, 7 gy herein renee raga dalla reformatory principles to aking soe ot A glass of hot milk, or 
the whites of four into one bowl and yolks | "mere is pos inJ _ and ome age 3 to Sir Francis 
in ansther. Add See to the whites, and beat a yet no t ‘apan as equality between the sexes. The Laking) some Ourrant Bread, eaten about 
until stiff enongh to turn the bowl down | law relating to mite te re of thirty minutes before going to bed, is both 
without spilling the eggs. Pile beaten Eoticbtededt=. may © a divorce by é sufficient and entirely The King’s 
whites on the toasted bread, leaving a hole in | ~ when a girl : age wpe, tant Currants contain more 
the centre of cach piece. Into this carefully a geen shave te sensey, Nene mace eee eee eto oan and body properties than 
Jace the yolk of an egg, put a wee bit of — eammnmpiche la ap uring her life. Some of these are: | almost any other food, he atrongly advises 
on it an ab once to suit the taste. | ee eware to your mother-in-law and father-in-law. wat power of these little dried grapes shoud 
: hot. agro genes be used ly. We antici that in- 
Parisian French Beane. i edd LA, rhe pera never sleep in the afternoon. tallgeat houscrife will rudy ppresat the 
This is a most popular vegetable course, «Do net eonenlt fextune- —< remarkable food value of te, and it is 
and greatly appreciated by our “Do not wear light clothes. to foretell that to adults and chil 
oe axe one pound of and| “Beh i Currant Bread will be as welcome as it 
ecoked eee FEE (ek ce canes ok |- = Boren aeer pocealt ta be Sesto penning 
butter in a stewpan, add two minced shallote,| “Even if your husband is in the wrong, never get angry A Practical Guide for Students. 
@ tab of chopped parsley, andafew| “Never evil of your ne hbours.. “ Artand L. 8. D.” is the title of a very 
chives. Put in the beans, season with salt, darn ehonlaton to tips is a wife's noblest virtue.” pcos Peerage articles, the first instai- 
, nutmeg, and lemon juice. Toss the ‘ ment of w is given in this week's issue of 
over & fire till the beans are tho- CHARACTER IN CHINS. that useful little for Hons 
roughly hot. Garnish withcrohtonsandeerve.| yy reading cha ren : Norss. In order hots ertths muy 
Dutch Brisket of Beef. Phang tS ~— home physioguomists divide the chin into | afford the greatest possible help to those 
Take some thin slices of bacon and cover | ‘The pointed or narrow, round chin, | : interested in the subject, the writer will be 
the bottom of the stewpan, place a piece of The Pedented chin glad to reply by post 60 ony questions thet 
brisket of beef weighing about seven pounds | ‘The narrow, equaro chin. senders may or to advise as to the 
on these, and put a few more slices of bacon The broad, equare chin, merit and saleability of, ‘and the best market 
on the top. Ada two onions, oue lange carrot, | And the broad, round chin. fe, ang Castings ‘or they submit to 
a bench of herbs, five cloves, hall’ «, dosen oe geen or natin Sibe Sie nate oes eekly es oat pomamgicks ina ‘August 2, 108. Tn the 
a gad of salt. -Al cover es wind t meme: be ded chin. hi same num amateur dressmaker will see 
the mest with water or stock, clove the Ween with the indented chin have tremendous Regie gh nag tg « gre 
se “et ite contents jest simmer for four mgd perme ping A ghey ~hradeaemanad mn - which can be 
; — a So » — Cseagroeor ny chin also ai a strong nature. managed snl of slings a 
vour some taste soaive, B woman with this chin marry a poor man if she loves him, pretty cushion cover with black flossette will 
most in a roesting Oo. evra ibe remsinder so pig have suitors of boundless wealth and of far higher aggent ts tin lover of work, and the 
repldly til much reduced, and pour it} The be tag spr chin shows tremendous jenn IP of Sealing, The Heit Sa pete ‘ os 
over mest it is = TL —— chin is capable of the most love. She boon to many 
the vegetables which were stewed with the| The broad round chin also accx a capacity for ardent love and Peeeany. Pablished a 
meat, for great steadfastness. The broad-chiuned woman is faithful. on ; : 
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HAVE YOU SEEN OUR _FLATS ? 


MOTHER 


SEIGEL'S SYRUP i 


Compounded and ie ; i, Sa = RECT O 
herbs, Mother Stigele 8 a ee. 1a" reamped eathet == a, fe 
contains digestive stimulants | = 2 . - owes : ; 
and tonics for the stomagb, liver, gtered 
and kidneys that render it in- ’ ad), Sk 
valuable to all who by reason of eg wl -- mk 
patois occnpation, worry, 

or 


ONDON @ PROVINCIAL, FURNISHING CO., 


CURES INDIGESTION — 


oe eer an me pain. I had fainting fits and would be 
Tasty. Satisfying. = 


CUSTARD Or 
vio 


= <4 » Sufficient nourishment for a meal. 
A 4d. packet makes 4 pints of delibicus custard. 


for an hour. If I exerted m dighrris h~ to sup 
fr bre and 1 was very thin end weak When else failed, Mother 
teigats Syrep cumplotet cured me.”—Mrs. Emily Martin, 16 Riddle Street, 


AND BILIOUSNESS 


“J am glad to be able oe teeiy fe ie boned I bere, Aertvel Hom 

Bei hat ath se ei 
me 

SE my tongve 


‘AIDS DIGESTION 


2/6 BOTTLE CONTAINS THREE 
TIMES AS MUCH AS THE 1/1} SIZE. 


Great 
Disinfectant. 


The 


For Health and Home, 


For Toilet and 


Household purposes. 


lanes HEALTH INFECTIOUS. 


LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND. 
The name LEVER on soap is a guarantee of Purity and Excellence: 


Yrrrownoy has heard that one of the millionaires of 
Jondon has a colt dinner service worth one hundred 
thousand pois. He thinks if this be true that. it 
must be the most valuable servico in_the world. 
-—————— Not the most valuable, YrLLownoy. 
The gold service belonging to the King, and kept at 
Windsor Castl-, has been valued at £800,000 It is 
estimated that {he Royal plate at Windsor is worth 
nearly two millions of money. 

A Reaver, of Dublin, sends me particulars of an 
extraordinary record: “1 wonder if any of the 
readers of £1, can beat my ancestors’ record of 
married bliss, My ancestor, Thomas McClure, of 
Co. Donegal, born 1715, and his wife, Elizabeth 
MeClure (new Ralston) celebrated the 80th anniver- 
sary of their wedding day, both parties having well 
outlived the contury.’—-————_I should be glad 
to hear if the relations of any reader have gone one 
better than this. 

Sauber asks me to suggest a remedy for ill-temper. 
He govs on to admit that he suffers a little in this 
way at times, but would like to know how he could 
overcame his feclings.————eT_ have_ taken 
your inquiry round the editorial offices, SILER, 
znd the g:neral impression here is that you had 
better join the editorial department of a go-ahead 
paper, in which case you will have no time left for 
getting ill-tempered. A more serious suggestion 
has been offered to mo, and that is that ence or 
twice in the season you should get down to Epping 
Forest when the F.A.F. children from the slums of 
the East-enl are having a day’s outing. This ought 
to keep you in good temper for many mouths. 

Scotia has been having an argument with a friend 
of his upon the phrase: “The City of Magnificent 
Distances.” Scotra claims that the phrase refers 
to Edinburgh, a claim which his friend disputes, 
contending that the title rightly belongs to seme 
foreign city. Your friend is rivht, 
Scotia, though Edinburgh, in some of its prrts, 
seams fw'ly entitled te the description. “The City 
ef Magnificent Dist: " is Washington, in the 
TattaD States, whieh is) laid out) upon such 
magnificent proportions that streets, roads, and 
open spaces occupy more than half of the entire 
surface. St. DPeiersburg has also been described 
by this name. 

Our Joke Editor 


has been wandering aroun this 
week with a little riddle which he has been pro- 
pounding with a series of chuckles that make one 

See dueeey. Sule of us have given him some 
Sand cf an answer, others have failed completely, 
and are in despair. ‘The riddle is: “ Why should 
unmarried girls cat fish?” I am anxious to pro- 
pitiate our champion jokist with a really good 
answer, so I will give twenty-five gold-plated peneil- 
eases for what I consider to be the tweniy-five 
best answers to the riddle. Address your_ post- 
cards ta: “Fish Editor,” Pearson’s Weekly Oitives, 
Hienrictta Street, London, W.C., and post to arrive 
here not later than first delivery Aug. 7th, 1906. 

Warsow (Bolton) sends me quite an original sugyes- 
tion. He thinks that every man should be mado 
to wear a uniform, showing what position he 
oveupies. “It is very useful,” he goes on, “when 
you have had your watch stolen, or have lost your 
way in a strange: city, to know that the well-built 
gentleman dressed in blue, with brass buttons, 
standing at the street corner, is a policeman. 
Would it not be equally convenient in case of an 
acevident, if you knew that the man with yale green 
stripes down the legs of his trouscrs. and in a rel 
hat was a doctor; or if your water-pipe had 
stvldenly burst and you could recognise some indi- 
vidual in the strect as a plumber, by the fact. that 
his boots were pink and his collar was yellow?” 
——— — —An excellent notion, Watsox, and a 
new interest wonld be added to life, for half the 
population would be spending large porticns of 
their time in studying hand-books entitled : “Uni- 
forms and what they teach us,” while others would 
find great diversion in trying to extricate them- 
selves from the confusion arising from the fact that 
they have mistaken the pea green trousers of an 
inspector cf dusthins for the grass green trousers 
of a Ficid Marshal. The idea seems good, Watson, 
but I am afraid it would be impossible to carry it 
out. 

J. H. A., cf Liverpool, writes as follows: “As an 
instance of :ow easily money can be raiscd for the 
Fresn Atm Feunp if one takes the trouble, an inci- 
dent which happened last Saturday will show. A 
gentleman, who was being congratulated on the 
heanty of iis rose, on the Liverpool Cotton 
Fachange recently, remarked that he had dozens 
dying for the want of gathering. It was then 
suggested] that he should bring down a basket of 
roses the fotowing day, to be raflled for the Fresu 
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the next morning a large 
basket of beautiful roses appeared, and the brokers 
clamoured round with their sitpences, not only for 
the beauty of the prize, but also in recognition of 
the kindness of the donor’s endeavour in the cause 
of the “kiddies.” In this way 173 sixpences, or 
£4 6s, 6d., was raised, which was sent off to the 

Fresn Arr Fuxp. Surely roses never gave greater 

oecnedg than those days in the fresh air for the 

iddies. Why should not others do the same, say, 

in the London stock Exchange, for instance?” 

his is an aimiabis suggestion, which 

I woulfl like to seo emulated in other of our big 
cities. 

C. I. writes me: “I inclose postal order for eleven 
and threepence, for your Frest Atk Fonp. This 
is with the idea of giving a youngster an outing for 
each day of my summer holidays (fifteen days). 
think those who do the same thing will look forward 
to if their ‘breather’ all the more from the 
knowledge that each day’s pleasure is shared with 
& ‘poor relatiun.’””———————Thanks_for_ the 
suggestion, C. I., which is an excellent one. Nine- 
pence is a very little to sparo out of each day's 
expenses ; but it is well worth sparing it, for you 
are not simply adding to the day’s enjoyment, but, 
counting the little slum child’s pleasure, you are 
doubling it. A good many people are starting for 
their holidays at this time of the year. It will only 
cost them a few minutes to buy and dispatch a 

estal order for the Frest Air Funp, and their 
holidays will be certainly more enjoyable, 

SEVERAL correspondents have pointed out that many 
sympathisers with the Fresw Atk movement do not 
contribute to the Funn either because they feel 
their contributions would be too smal! to send 
through the post or because they cannot afford the 
time to purchase an‘l send off postal orders. It has 
been suggested that a number of coliecting boxes, 
exposed in publie places, would bring in a large 
number of these contributions, The suggestion 
gcems to be an exesllent one, and I have had a 
number of collecting boxes given to me by Messrs. 
Bradstrect, of 11, Chiswell Street, London, E.C., 
which 1 will be vers glad to send to hotel pro- 
prictors, sccreturics of clubs and institutions, and 
employers of lalionr, who could prominently display 
such boxes. Applications for boxes to be sent to 
the Hon, Seeretary. resi Atm Foxp, Pearson's 
Buildings, Henrictia Street, London, W.C. 

Tir following subscriptions have come to hand for the 
Frrsu Am Fuso: 

Amount previously acknowlodged : £1,859 11s, 34d. 

H. H. Lee, £1 1s.: Miss Ila Wecedhead, 4s. 6d.: E. H. C., 

Qs. 6l.; W. J. D., vd.: Mies DP. Marks, £2 %.; G. O. H,, 
2s. 6Gu.; T. P. Longwovih, £1; W. J. Rentsbeer, 1s.; 

and Jack, 1s, 6d.; Anon., §d.; F. W. Mason, £10; M,C. G., 

és.; "An sal ot 2s. 3d.; 


o. Miss +» 28. Sd.3 
In Memoriam, E. M. Ogg, £16 4s.; E. 8. 


T. J. 8. 9d.; D. R.C.H., 6s. 6d.; Mies Dabbs, 1(s.; 
Miss N. Fitzgerald, 2s. G.; J. P. Williams, 28. $d.; ° Robin,” 
T 


Am Fonp. Accordingly, 


5s.; Anon., 


$4.; 8. 
c 


1s.; H. P., 33.; est aud 
A. Deane Wiltiains, Gs. ; 
“ 6s.; Miss Fox, 38; May 
éd.: T J. C., 5s.: Jn 


56.2" 


: E. N 

Od.; A. L. D, 1s. 6d.; “A Friend.” 16. 6d.: Deora C. 
1s. 6d.; Anon., 1s.: Anon., Paddington, 1s.; T M., 
Snooker, 7s. 61.: Anon., 9d.; F. Baines, 3s. 6d.; Dutchy, 
is. G6d.; “Stradella,” 56. 3d.; A. Mackay, £1 1s.; Anon, 
£2 28.; Owaja and Buf, 55. 8d.; Anon., 23.: J. M., 
J. Stobart, 2s.: E. M., 1.3 I., 58.: G. L. E., Od. ; Mae, 6: 
H. E. Callenden, 6s.; Vae, £1 13.; F. Seagrave. 1s. 6d: M 
K. Foggit. 7. 6d.; Blackrock Evin, 7s. 3d.; Anon., 1s. 61.; 
C._E. Hutchinson, Is.; Hopeful, 1s. é6d.; Anon., 1s 6d.; 
J. W. H., 1s. 6d.; Miss M. Newinan, 4s.: Mrs. W. A. Tanner, 
Bs.: Geoifrey Gunther, 2s, 3d.; Reggie Gunther, 7s. 6d.; 
Twiggy, 3s. 6d.; Mrs. M gar, S6.: “A.” New Malden, 
ds.; Anon., 108.; Two Sisters in Guernsey, 3s.; A. Goodvere, 
10s.; E. O. Gifferd, 1s. 61.; D. Hibbard. £1 1s.; Two Bees, 
Se.; Vic and Dot. 11s.: Miss M. L. Thomas, 2s.; A Friend, 
10s.: Anon., 1s. 6d.; K. Payne, $3.; Miss D. L. White, 0d.; 
Hilda and Gwen, 8s.; A. M. P., 5s.; "A Lover of the Country,” 
£1; Ronald, 8s.; Mairce Boy, Worthing, 2s. 6d : 
ls. $d.; Marion and Stanley, 1s. 6d. 

Conrecten: G.E.R. Seascn Ticket Office, rt C. Phillips, 
10s.; A. Friend, Grimsby, 4s) 64.; Violet French, 1s. od: 
Alfred Roberts, £3 36.; A. H. Jarvis, 5s. 9d.: May Hurst, 
10s. ; Miss Bain, ls. G1.; Mass Randall, 108. 7d.; R. M. Nicholl, 
8s. 7d.; Garden Fits at Cowovidge, per Mrs. 8. D. Gwyn, 
£3: Sunheam Fund, 10s.; Alister Horton, 88.: R. Lawaen 
Coppock, 18s. Gd.: Mrs. 3 : “ Ofties.” £1; Regaie 
Hobbs, 2s. 4d.: E. 8. 8. Pristol, 126. 6:1.; Officers, W.0.% 
N.C.0.'s, and Men, R.G.A., North Seetisn, Gibraltar, secone 
denation, per Sergt-Major W. Jd. Emberson, £5 13s. 3u.; 
Mr G. E. Caihce, 7s. Gd.; Patricia Tufton, £1; F. RB. S., 
1s. &i.; “Mountana.” 103; Elmee Van Goethem, 3s. 9d.; 
|. Atherton, £3 13s. Gd.; Marteline Stanley, 3s.; C. A. Coope:, 
103. Gd.: A.S. Corps. per Corporal E. Savage, 103; E. F. 
Parker, 193.; Jones, of Surrey, %. 6d.: Sundry, fs. 6d.; 
G. Rignall, 13. Gl.. Cyril Wifiiams, 18. 2d.; Mr. Foreman, 
£1 8s.; J. Jap:e8, 3e.; Charhe Smith, 8s. 6d.: Miss Emmett, 
£1 2s. Gi.: Lowis 3. Cox, 10s.; F. E. Daniels, £1 19s. Gd.; 
fergt. C. H. Hall. 128.; J. M., H. P., and K., 4s. 6d.; Dr. 
Tanies Young and Friends, £1 4s. 8d.: Tom G. Halford and 
W. W. Jones, £2 58.: James Paterson, 3s. 624; F. J. D., 
Js. Gd.: PY. T. P., 9d.: Mrs. Digan, 3s.: Bath Street Mission 
Workers, per W. E. Nicholls, £1; H. Clegg, 7s.; F. Stephen- 
eon, 1s. 6d.; Anon., 10s. 10d.; Dorothy Chapman, 9s.; 5. R. 
Baumber, 8s. 6d.; Sherwood’s Burnishers, per M. R., ls. 6d.; 


6d.; 


. BF. E. T., 


46 to 
19. TI 
once, 


£2 
£100 RAILWAY 
£100 CYCLING 


Waax envpine 
August Y, 1945. 


. J. Thorn, &s.; L. M. 
of a Chickens 

3; FE. arf 
> Mes. J. 
16s. 9d.; Arthur C. Wallis, Johannes. 


The Officers, H.M.S. Arrogant, Devonport, per President, 
Ward Room Mess, 

Anapa, per J. Ferguson, £1 1e.; Stokers, Bath Keoom, H.M.S 
Tenerable, por A. E. Cooper, 5s.; Ship's Company, ILM. 
Blenheim, | por B. B. H. M 


Grand (P.1V.) total: £2,018 10s. 10d. 
AN amounts should be sent to the Hon, Secretary, Fresh 


Air Fund, Pearson's Buildings, Henrietta Street, 
, W.C., from whom collecting forms and colle-t- 
ing boxes can be obtained. 


SOLUTIONS TO “NUTS TO CRACK.’ 
(See page 74) 
HE DID IT! 


Fonnypor had secretly prepared himself for the occasion by 
rubbing the chemical coating from the side of the box on to his 


, A CURIOUS OLD INSCRIPTION. 


Reap the inscription hackwards, and it resolves itsclf into the 


lines familiar to us in our childhood :— 


Ride a cock horse to Banbury Cross 

To ave a tine lady ride on a grey horse. 
Rinza on her fingers, and bells on her toes, 
She shall have music wherever she goes ! 


A TRICKY COURSE. 
To trace this course draw lines upon the diagram from square 
pyparee 88, 42, 55, 23, 53, 64, 3, 57,1, 7, 42. 10, 18, 27, and 
is gives tifte:n lines which pass through every square ony 


NEARLY £10,000 ALREADY PAID. 
000 RAILWAY 
INSURANCE. 


490 Claims already paid, including two of 
£2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance hol’s goed for any number of claims to 
the extent of £2,000—not for one only. 4 speria’ly 
guaranteed by SHE Ocean AccipENT aND  Grivkantis 
Corporation LimtTEn, 86 to -H Moorgate Street, Lonion, 1.0., 
to whom notice of cl:ims, under the following conditions, m 8 ls 
sent within seven days to the above address. Insurance tt 


applicable to passouzer trains in Great Britain awd Treiin i, 
issued under section 33 of the Ocean Accident and Guarunt-e 
Company, Limited, Act, 159). 

will he pai 

ropreseut: 
£2,000 tothe train ia which the dee 

ticket-haring passenger 
eeacon and excursion tickets, and post-office eflivials i 
railway sorting vans, and raliway servants travelling 
ro.lway servants’ ticket in an ordinary carriage), and who et tl 
fine of such accident, had in his, or her. possession, the Inson 6 
Coupon on this page. or the paper in which it is, with bis, or! +” 
usual signature. written in ink or pencil, on the space prv ' 
the toot. This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode ev 
long as the coupon i signed, 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the sald som shall be paid to the es 
representatives of such person pnysced, shoutd death result fo ¢ 
euch accident within threo calendar months therenfter, ard t' +t 
notice of the accidert be given within three days of its cceurr: 

In the event of a person having the current nu tir <¢ 
E 1 00 eee at s Weekly on Lim, or her, at the time of | 
a 


hd hy a railway accident in the United Kop 
Whe a 


; 1 not by an accident to any train inwhie  ? 
she may be tic Ning a3 @ passenger, the next-ofkin of the 
dec will receive the sum of ONE WUNDRED Potts 
whether the coupon be signed or not. provided notice in every co & 
- bier ee oes yet pe ann Gvarantes Corror ios Pasi" 
oorgate Strect. London, E.C., w ° run the 
occurrence of the accident. zy SEE 
Handred Pounts will be paid to whomsoever the TF!" 
of Pearson's Weekly may decide to be the Next-of-kin of any ¢: 
who meets his death by an aceident while actually rding a eycte 


rortind that deceased at the tine of such accident bad dn his. «? 


whic 


© have ful a u ice 
for SPEARGONS WEEKLY Petre Wo eee meweacen’ 
er. ‘pei 

t is Qaily necesrary to forw-t4 sh2 ne 
pub} t vr! 
Sereifiente'wi ‘ph scu inexchasge 

@ above conditiona are the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds ood for the current week of iseue only. and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to the conditieng 
ne Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act. 


Risks No. 2 and 3. 
The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the payment 
{the Act. A Print of the Act can be 


of a Premium under Sect. 33 0 i 
geen at the office of this Journal, or of the said Corporation. N 


nO 
Nm can recover on mo 
Sheet Ban froovet OR more than one Coupon Ticket of this paper is 


SUBMIT. ...0..0.....ss0rrernreerervnreencoreasconrenvenraesrancanscersessesesssesessseeet 


Available from § p.a., Thursday, July 2°th, 1906, 
watil m-daight, Friday, August srt’ 1906. : 
inted : Oe shed by C. 2 
Pree be Bsc com, Breas Pet ines Cy od Es peroet, Leadon, WO 


Note.—A pencil-case will be awarded to each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page, or whose sugcestion for a title is used. 
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IMONSTER ART DRAWING 
| The Preprictors of 

Tit-Bits, 

The Strand Magazine. 
The Grand Magazine, & 
Woman’s Life 


fhave afranged with the Committee of THE NATIONAL - ART UNION 
to hold a 


we ey BOOS 
ne 


{On WEDNESDAY, the 21st NOVEMBER, 1906, at the QUEEN’S HALL, [| 
LANGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W., for the special benefit of the Readers 
of the above papers and magazines. The Prizes will be as follows: 


3 ‘ae 
~The Great 64-puge Art Catologue, post free, from | T PRIZE - - Value 500 
, RUDGE-WHITWORTH Ltd, Bege.344, COVENTRY . suse & 


<meta ETERS: stm nense (SECOND PRIZE - Value £200 
THIRD PRIZE - - Value £100 
8 Prizes of £60 Value cach. | 5 Prizes of £20 Value each. 
AND 6,000 OR MORE OTHER PRIZES. 


The above amounts will be provided and expended by the Committee of the 


/sarwrlerc The Royal Society of ry Girmieation: or any other Art 
Society controlled by « Committee, and mot organised by a person or 
persons fer private profit. 


T° participate in the Drawing for these very valuable prizes you have only to cut 
: ont one or more of the Coupons which will appear : each issue of the above 

. 6,000,000 SOLD ANNUALLY. publications up to the end of October, and send one penny stamp or two halfpenny 
: Prepared anty by THOMAS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lanc., and * stamps with each Coupon. A reader may send in any number of Coupons. Coupons 
. sold everywhere in boxes price 9] 1% (56 .pille) & 219 (168 pills. : may be cut from any issue or issues of either of the publications. Thera is no 
occasion to send in a complete set. Each Coupon as received will be numberes. and 
small cardboard slips containing the numbers will be placed in the 


No 8 ‘Better Food.” ——lereat Competition Wheel of the National Art Union. 


. Dr. ANDREW WILSON, P.RS.E., ete . On the occasion of the Drawing the wheel will be rotated until the slips ae 
ehoconghly mixed, when the prize numbers ‘will be drawn in the presence of — 
Committee approved by the Board of Trade. The ee an oes 
place publicly, and all competitors will be entitled to be present. 
be 4 PURE Every reader who sends in fifty coupons in 
CONCENTRATED one batch and does not win anything will 


receive.a Consolation Prize, 


For. Full Particulars and Gonditions of Competition see this week's 


.< pocoaaT LT: BITS 


“1 hate tid, Gs that 1 tke so wel 


eat | Retreet of he Rp of Sergey Ian NOW ON SALE. PRICE ONE PENNY. 
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Eiffel Tower Lesnon: 
ade is at its very best 
—it has never been 
better — we doubt: 
whether it has. ever 
been quite as good © 
The. delicate ‘freshness ‘gia “rie 
aroma of ripe. lemons. “wil: ‘at once: : 
be sea tonpe + eu Bottle 


Home Bright and Cheerfu! ul, 


so ae oe 


» NO: TARNISIH. 


oP omenst 96 
PT eae ae 


